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PREFACE. 



It must be of very rare occurrence, in this world of 
change and disappointment, that a plain, practical 
person, arrived at that period of life which every 
heaven-bound Christian may well acknowledge as the 
hrighter side of fifty, should be both willing and able 
to execute any of the favourite projects of fifteen. 
Yet more seldom can it happen, that a work, origi- 
nating in the shadowy aspirations of early childhood, 
and constituting the cherished day-dreams of ardent 
and energetic youth, should, subsequently, become the 
thoughtM labour of maturer years, and be actually 
and conscientiously published in compliance with the 
eager demands and expectations of the grown-up 
children of contemporary Mends, who were themselves 
mere children when first it was projected. Yet such, 
courteous !Beader, are the circumstances connected 
with the appearance of the following pages, and I 
trust that neither you nor I shall find reason to regret 
them. 
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Of course, during so long a period between planning 
and publication, many and great changes have taken 
place, not only in my own smaller circle of acquaint- 
ance, but in the state of society at large. Some of the 
latter might seem to require more alterations in my 
introductory chapter than, from various other reasons, 
I have been induced to make ; whilst, of some again, 
my present very retired life must render me incompe- 
tent to judge, A few, however, I am able happily to 
signalize. 

Not long after my own unpublished tirade against 
the over-teaching of young persons, several influential 
individuals, and popular pens, denounced the ^^ forcing 
sgstem^* with effect. Amongst these, "the Faculty" 
stood forth honourably conspicuous. The Doctors, 
besides declaring, — as I had done, — ^that children had 
no time to grow, wisely and emphatically inculcated 
that attention to corporeal toell-heing and enjoyment 
during the years intended to be most free from care 
and work, would best strengthen the mental powers, 
and afterwards feicilitate the intellectual development 
desired. 

Wherever I have had any influence in nursery or 
school-room, there the early cultivation of the gentle 
charities of life — ^the learning to help themselves and 
others in common and necessary things, according to 
the age and power of the dear " little men and women" 
in whom I was so deeply interested, — steady, con- 
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sdentions daily application for a ihoH time together^ 
and Ixealtlifiil, joyous recreation after study, with, now 
and then, tJie whole holiday, which renders a return to 
regular lessons a thing to be desired and aslssd for,— - 
has been the course advised ; and I would gladly be- 
Ueye that a system, which I know has answered in my 
own familiar circle, has been gradut^y gaining ground 
elsewhere. At the time of writing my first chapter, 
the contrary evil, stigmatized therein, could hardly be 
overrated. 

The adoption of a better and worthier, though less 
exciting class of heroes in the novels of the last twenly 
years, — of men who, if not so ceremonious as "the 
incomparable Sir Charles Ghrandison," are quite as 
^oody — ^is another striking improvement connected with 
the manners and literature of the day. It is one that 
I most gladly hail, although it must, necessarily, de^ 
prive mt/ hero of all the advantages of contrast to 
heroes in general, with which I intended to endow 
him. 

Neither have so many years rolled over my unpub- 
lished pages, without the appearance of more than one 
work of excellence, heginning with the marriage of the 
prominent characters in the story. Miss Bremer's 
delightful "Neighbours,'^^ and Miss Sedgwick's "Home" 
will doubtless at once recur to the grateful memory of 
my readers, and diminish the attractions of novelty 
that my title might have had before. But^ lifc^Xs^ ^ss^^ 
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can hope to yie with the talents or successes of the 
writers above mentioned, I still candidly belieye, that 
my ^^ After the Weddmy" is essentially different from 
the histories of married persons already published, 
inasmuch as it is chiefly confined to the intercourse 
and moral deyelopment of the hero and heroine them- 
selves, and does not almost immediately branch off 
into the histories and connections of half-a-dozen of 
their chHdren. 

As, from the nature of such a work, it might, in a 
certain sense, become " A story without an end," it 
has appeared to me advisable to publish it in pitrte. 
In conforming, however, to this now very usual prac- 
tice, it will be my endeavour to give to each published 
portion an individual and a peculiar, as well as a con- 
nected interest, so that no reader will be obliged to 
purchase No. 2 in order to understand or to appre- 
ciate the contents of No. 1. At the same time, I 
would fain hope, that whoever is indulgent enough to 
be pleased with No. 1, will have still greater reason 
to be gratified by No. 2, and that, like different 
lockets, made for, and suspended to one chain, the 
various parts of the present work will each have its 
own separate and intrinsic value, as well as be con- 
sidered infinitely more attractive and desirable when 
finally united to the rest. 

April, 1856. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 



CHAPTEE I. 

KURSBRT LOBE — BOHOOL-ROOM "BOBB** — PAST AND PRBSBNT 
8TSTEMB OF EDUCATION— MABBIED HAPPINESS IN SEAL LIFE — 
OBIOIN, PLAN, AND PBOQBESS OF THE PBESENT DELINEATION 
OF HAPPINESS IN IDEAL LIFE— THE AUTHOR, HAVING A COM- 
PLACENT AUDIENCE OF " MOST PABTICULAB FRIENDS," TUBNB 
A CONYBNIENTLT DEAF EAR TO MORE PARTICULAR CRITICS, 
AND MAKES HERSELF VERT COMFORTABLE. 

"Then hail sweet Fancy's ray ! and hail the dream 
That weans the weary soiil from guilt and woe ! 
Careless what others of my choice may deem, 
I long where Love and Fancy lead to go. 

And meditate on Heaven ; enough of Earth I know.^ 

Beattie's Mingtrd. 

" Ajstd so they webe maebied, akd lited all veet 
HAPPY," says the mamma, or the nurse, on a Saturday 
night, when the extra brushing and curling, that ren- 
dered the sedative of a " story" advisable, being at an 
end, the story itself is also brought to its conclusion, 
and the infant auditors are dismissed to their repose. 

So rather used mammas and nurses to end their tales 
when I was young ; but the world has grown more 
enlightened since, especially the educating part thereof 
— ^babies are put to bed and sung to sleep with chro- 
matic scales and cadences; children are co^oJa^^^ssSs. 
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curled with catechisms of the arts and sciences in their 
hands ; and, as to maidens of a larger growth, what 
mother, before the exact moment at which they are to 
be "brought out" into the matrimonial market, would 
endanger her children's morality by offering to their 
attention and meditation any story with heroes as well 
as heroines, or putting such inflammable ideas into 
their heads, as love, courtship, and constancy, marriage, 
or happiness in married life ? 

Besides, supposing such vanities could possibly be 
tolerated, and mammas were willing to relate them, 
where, amongst all these children who have so much 
to ham^ shall we find any who have time to listen ? 
Where is the young person in the higher classes who 
ever hears of leisure ? Not to mention the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, which our ancestors thought 
learning sufficient for the generality of women ; and 
the dancing, drawing, languages, and music, which 
satisfied the highest ambition of the distinguished and 
accomplished few — are not there masters for every 
branch of kjiowledge beneath or beyond the sun ? Is 
there any limit to professing and professors nowa- 
days ? Is there any governess who is not expected to 
engage to teach " everything and an appendix ;" or 
any child, whatever its natural inclination or disin- 
clination, ability or inability, that is not expected to 
acquire what the governess is engaged to teach ? 
Alas ! for the young, happy, joyous, jumping, healthful, 
loving, child-like life of little girls ! where shall we see 
it now ? Who or what shall compensate to these pre- 
cocious little women for the years of mental and moral 
slavery, the much work and little play, the imprison- 
ment from before breakfast till after tea in school-room 
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or in study, with soured and nervous teachers, and this 
during the very period in which mere existence was 
meant to be enjoyment — ^love to God and to their 
neighbour their only obligatory but gracious lesson, 
and the natural and gradual development of their 
powers of mind and hodij far future study, and Christian 
usefulness and virtue, the chief object in their educa- 
tion ? How different the present system ! Look at 
that shivering, weary, hungry party, returning from 
an evening lecture on astronomy, not to a warm and 
cheerful supper, with the comfortable prospect of 
having their rest out the following morning, but to 
candles and cold water, and " my lady's compliments, 
and she particularly requests that the young ladies 
may not be later than half-past six in the study, as 
the Professor of Hebrew will give his lesson to Lady 
Clementina at a quarter before seven." Alas ! for the 
poor, gentle, rapidly declining governess, who is made 
overseer of all this tyranny ! How, at her father's 
"cure," amongst the mountains, would the "bonne 
soupe" and the bright faces and warm hearts to which 
she would have come back to relate all she had heard 
and seen, have united the wonders of the heavens 
and all the sweet charities of earth for ever in her 
remembrance ! But here, in this lordly mansion, with 
nothing near her but chilling ceremony and the "work, 
work, work," which she must inflict as well as suffer, — 
I do think that if the Astronomer Royal himself could 
see her as she gazes tearfully through her bed-room 
window, connecting all she has just heard of the glorious 
orbs above with her own supperless and friendless 
state below, — I do verily believe that, in defiance of 
every scientific theory he had ever ^YQras>A^^'^^'» *^^^ 
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Astronomer Eoyal himself would gladly realize the 
ancient rustic superstition on poor Mademoiselle's 
behalf; by producing the moon as a cream cheese, and a 
few of the nearest stars as actual hot apple dumplings. 
But follow these victims of so-called conscientious 
mothers to their so-called exercise and recreations ! 
Look at them in square or circus, with lesson-books in 
hand, that they may not lose a moment, — listen to their 
enforced and feeble foreign jargon as they criticise the 
passers-by in park or street to their firivolous Erench 
bonne ; — watch the pale, scornful, weazened faces and 
made-up figures at ^ome juvenile entertainment, where 
every one is too fine and too fastidious and too prema- 
turely old and care-worn to be entertained ; — look in 
at the fashionable dancing-school, where, for the mode- 
rate sum of fifteen shillings a lesson, a whole family of 
honorable misses may learn to waltz and polk with the 
arm of the rather dishonorable husband of the danciag 
mistress round them, — accompany them to classes, fetch 
them from the riding-school, and carefully and candidly 
endeavour to ascertain the moral and intellectual &uits 
of years of hot-house culture by constant slavery and 
sacrifice. Mothers, governesses and pupils, would alike 
give testimony, that not a single hour is ever lost ; but 
what are the weary hours gavning for them? How 
wiQ it stand with health and head and heart when the 
governesses are dismissed, and masters, unless for some 
art especially in vogue, shall be deemed no longer 
necessary ? Truly as to health, excepting as it might 
influence the complexion, nobody has ever thought of 
that ; and as regards the heart, " the Spectator" has 
long ago pourtrayed it. But the head that has been so 
assiduously crammed and exercised, is not the reward of 
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its hard labours visible in its superiority over all that 
have not been similariy trained ? Alas ! I cannot 
find a single instance ; nay, I can hardly contradict the 
assertion of a certain satirical papa, who, as some con- 
solation for his lady's always having her aum way, would 
sometimes indulge himself with having his own say, 
concerning the education of his daughters, — ^that, as 
far as he could judge, and with only a very little extra 
tuition and practice in logic, languages, gymnastics, 
&c., &c., &c., a perfectly well educated head might be 
rendered fit to walk upon ! Time for fairy tales indeed, 
under such a system! 'Tis a wonder how the poor 
children can find time to grow 1 * 

Well, weU; "the fashion of this world" was made 
to pass away, and how far the present generation of 
mammas may be wiser than the preceding, I wiU not 
take upon me to determine ; their grandchildren must 
be their judges : an office for which the superior learn- 
ing and increasing self-importance of the "little 
old women cut shorter" of the present day seem 
admirably calculated to prepare them: I need not 
anticipate the sentence. 

* The author is happy to state her well-grounded belief that the 
cases in which goveroesses need go supperless to bed are very rare 
exceptions to the rule of their being liberally treated in regard to 
their corporeal requirements. In numerous families, also, there is as 
little lack of fondness and consideration for the instructress, as of 
food and comforts ; and nothing is wanting to the happiness of per- 
sons occupying such position, but a proper appreciation of its duties 
and advantages. The slavery of over-teaching and over-learning^ 
however, was exceedingly prevalent when the above was written ; 
nor, alas ! is the desolation of heart and dreariness of situation 
signalised in the present chapter a mere matter of fiction or of 
commoTi hearsay. 
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But peace to the gentle memory of those, who, in 
my babyhood, thought otherwise ! and blessings on 
the soft maternal voice that poured into my listening 
ears the legendary lore of fairyland, and ballads and 
tales of endless love and constancy ! Yes, thousand, 
thousand blessings on the guileless woman's heart that 
thought no wrong to charm my murmurs of impatience 
at my own entangled curls into tears of sympathy 
mth Paul and his Virginia, — the latter being always 
miraculously brought to life again for my especial con- 
solation ; and then fully to restore my cheerfulness 
and captivate my attention by some genuine nursery 
romance, full of priuces and princesses, and knights 
and ladies, and fairies and genii, and talismans and 
spells — something that, in spite of Fate itself, was cer- 
tain to conclude with the comfortable circumstance of 
all the principal personages concerned being " married 
and living very happy." 

O ! how well do I remember all these stories ! — ^the 
princes in their dresses of purple or green and gold, 
and the princesses, or virtuous shepherdesses, whose 
merits had raised them from their low degree to such 
a high estate, decked in the more feminine attire of 
pale pink or blue and silver, No, let me live to the 
age of Methuselah, and never shall I be able to imagine 
a costlier or happier combination, whether for purses 
or for princes, than purple or green and gold, and pale 
pink or blue and silver ! 

And then the dark, dark forests, and the light 
seen glimmering in the distance, and the bee, bird, 
or butterfly, that flew before the wanderer and guided 
to a place of rest ; and the lonely, ruinous hut, and 
the crippled weird old women, who, when touched 
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by the benefits of a feeling heart, — perhaps the dry 
morsel shared, or "the cup of cold water" given, — 
turned into beautiful and powerful fairies who re- 
warded their benefactors a hundredfold. Then again, 
the noble and the valiant knights, who, their backs 
against an oak, and their ladies in their hearls, could 
stand against a host ! and the birds and beasts that 
spoke, and the magic sign or word wrested or received 
from spirits or from genii ; and O ! — more potent and 
more dear than talisman or speU, or gift of fairy- 
godmother, though the fairy queen herself— the bless- 
ing of the dying parent on the dutiful and mourning 
child, and that ever after guided and protected the 
solitary wanderer ; saved her from flood and fire, 
saved her from giants and from dwarfs, deprived the 
dragon of his sting, and rendered lions tame, and 
lambs and doves courageous ; and, at last, after so 
many trials of patience and of truth, bestowed upon 
the virtuous and gifted orphan a husband worthy of 
her charms ! 

O ! the rapture of these fairy regions ! Now 
Heaven forgive the present imreasonably reasonable 
educators, and have mercy upon the meant-to-be-still- 
more-unreasonably reasonable educsitees, whom they 
are cramming with aphiea and with ologies, and fencing 
round with iron utilitarian facts, tHl all that con- 
stitutes the charm and happiness of life is shut out 
from their grasp and from their sight, as the most 
impossible of fictions ! It is perhaps not for one who 
was so little taught as I was, to appreciate the 
"superior advantages" of the rising generation ; but, 
as a pupil of the other system, a system of common 
sense and common occupation, — a few elementaar^ 
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acquirements insisted on and diligently attained as a 
fovmdation for future study — ^the cultivation of accom- 
plishments made dependant upon particular tastes or 
talent, and allowed instead of urged — the frequent 
exercise of the imagination considered as legitimate 
and necessary for the recreation of the mind as cor- 
poreal exercises for the growth and development of 
the body, — simple and inexpensive dress, and child- 
like diversions and amusements, — and, above all, the 
habit of reverencing and listening to our elders, 
whether they told us to learn our lessons, hold our 
tongues, go and amuse ourselves, or condescended to 
amuse us with tales of history or romance — ^I grate- 
fully lay down my testimony that I am imconscious 
of any injury derived from the former system by 
myself or my contemporaries ; that, in real, practical 
life, we have been neither more romantic nor more 
stupid than our neighbours, and that good and clever 
men, and amiable, intellectual, and domestic women, 
were brought up in no other way. The poetry and 
romance of childhood have, of course, been no substitute 
for higher and holier consolations ; but, subordinate 
to these, and not inimical, they afford us, in many of 
the trials and mortifications of this mortal life, a bright 
and ever-open land of refuge, a land of refreshment 
and of liberty, where the cramped in spirit may expand, 
the limited in fortune may be rich, the weary and the 
toil-worn may be waited on, and derive fresh energy 
and courage for every-day reality, — a region between 
heaven and earth that the latter cannot reach or injure, 
and the former deigns to smile on ; so that, within its 
happy limits, heaven seems to us more glorious, and 
earth less dreary ; — a something, in a word, whatever 
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be its name, that makes us with every added year, con- 
scious of a fresher and more elastic miad witlun us 
than we can meet with in any of " the teens** of the 
rising generation — even of those who have been taught 
80 much of 80 little ofso much of everything as to find 
novelty and interest in nothing. 

But, if I thus recall the stories oimy early childhood 
with affection and with gratitude, never shall I forget 
the rush of divers feelings that accompanied the " Well, 
and what next, Mamma?" at the wonted conclusion 
of her tale, and that rebelled with all the insatiable 
appetite of infancy at the chilling and discouraging 
reply of "That is all, my dear." All I "They 
were married, and were very happy, and that was 
all! Not a word, not a syllable of this said hap- 
piness! And we had followed them so faithfully 
and so breathlessly in every detail of their misery. 
All! after our eager sympathy had made their suf- 
ferings ours; so that we had actually felt hungry 
when they had had no bread to eat, parched with 
thirst when they had had nothing left to drink; 
had tottered on our safe, commodious hassocks, when 
they had been riding throuerh the air upon fierv 
dragons, and felt conscious of surrounding darknesB 
in our cheerful nursery whilst they had been pining 
in damp and dismal dungeons, or groping their fearful 
way through subterranean passages ! What particular 
had been spared in the description of their afflictions 
and calamities ! and now that they were married and 
made happy, and that we naturally desired to be made 
happy with them, we were told that this was all! 
Now surely these were cruel words to pass the gentle 
lips of the maternal story-teller ; as surely^ yi««i -'^kiss^ 
the only cruel words those Up»\i»A «^«t ^355^T«^* 
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And yet, in spite of, perliaps rather on account of^ 
this want of detail and of circumstance, the compound 
fact that people did marry and Hve very happily rested 
pleasantly in my imagination, and very early did I 
begin to look about me, in order to discover where in 
the world these happy married people were. My first 
observations were not altogether favourable, and their 
result was a conviction that, granting there might be 
here and there a specimen of tolerable matrimonial 
happiness, though no great things^ as it appeared to me, 
yet happiness was by no means the necessary attendant 
upon being married in real every-day life, as it had 
been in my mother's fairy tales, in none of which I 
could remember a single instance of an unfortunate, 
or even an ill-assorted union. 

No, as far as I could ascertain, the two parts of the 
proposition over which I pondered had, in the general 
way, nothing in common between them ; and, in pro- 
portion as experience compelled me to allow the fact, 
that people were usually married, or might be, if they 
had no particular objection, I was obliged, though with 
reluctance, to admit that the happiness connected 
with this privilege did, in most cases, remain fearfiiUy 
to he proved, whilst very few were sufficiently skilful 
to prove it satisfactorily. 

People were married ; of that there was no doubt. 
That was no fairy fiction. No, whatever might be the 
number of bachelors and old maids, in an age in which 
increasing luxury and attention to appearances make 
people look long from the fortress of single economy 
and independence before they venture to leap down 
upon the plains of domestic duties and expense, still 
these lingering and cautious few bore no proportion to 
the numbers who were daily joined together in the holy 
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bonds of wedlock ; and even the aforesaid bachelors 
and spinsters actually living in single blessedness — who 
would be so daring as to assert that they raight not 
commit some extraordinary piece of matrimony before 
they died ! 

Was not there old Mr. A., for example, who had so 
longbeen considered as the tutelar bachelor of his native 
town, and of whom it was currently reported that he 
had forsworn all feminine assistance in his house- 
keeping, so that he had not only a man cook, but a 
man housemaid, and never drank tea nor coffee poured 
out by female fingers, — had not the woman-hater, 
Mr. A. at last seen the daughter of his man cook's 
uncle, and actually been married to her ? And then, 
was not there young Mr. B., so-called, at the age of 
sixty, because he had a married brother older, who, 
after having been refused by half the eligible ladies in 
the county, at last succeeded in persuading the for- 
merly haughty and inflexible Lady CD. to consign 
her person and her fortune to his tender keeping, and 
make a married man of him ? 

And, as to the pertinacity of " old maids,'* who will 
now vouch for it besides themselves ? Were not there 
the four Misses E., whom I remember in the days of 
my own childhood as inveterate old maids, — persons, 
who in the belief of every one, never might, could, 
would, or should be married, — and was not some one 
telling me the other day that three were connubially 
disposed of, and that the fourth was encouraging the 
particular attentions of a baptist minister, under 
whose ministry she sits ? And was not there the blue- 
stocking Miss F. — ^that doughty female champion of 
celibacy and the sciences, and avowed hatei^ ^ss^ 
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frightener-away of men and children — and did not 
she, at what is called a reasonable age, and in the face 
of all her former reasonings, — suddenly set up a great, 
tall, Irish husband, as big again as she was ? And has 
not she ever since presented him with a baby every 
year, each last child more troublesome and ill-managed 
than the former? the "reigning infant" being in- 
variably to be seen with a half-sucked crust in one 
hand, and the torn pages of mamma's G-reek lexicon 
in the other ! 

And in humbler life, and in my own immediate 
experience, — ^was not there my younger brother's 
nurse who, rather than die unmarried, accepted her 
sister's widower, with the full knowledge that he had 
beaten the said sister all the fifteen years of their 
acquaintance ? And Mrs. F — 's old housekeeper, whom 
she had so long considered as a fixture in the family, 
and who was so comfortable, and who might have 
remained so comfortable, even to her dying day, — and 
was not she talked over by a blooming milkman, or 
rather milk-ftoy, not half as old as she was ? and did 
not she leave her spinster comforts in a mansion, to 
encounter the wedded discomforts of a cowhouse ? 

The wise man says, " Call no man happy ere his 
death;" the observer of forsworn and unexpected 
matrimonial engagements may likewise say, " Call no 
man single ere his end," and will confess that the old 
Scotch lady who, being herself ninety years of age, 
was applied to for an answer to the question, " At 
what time of life ladies gave up aU. idea of getting 
married?" was not so singular when she replied, 
" Tou must ask somebody older than I am ; I have 
not arrived at that age yet." 
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Yes, long as the world has stood, and long as the 
world may stand, matrimony has been and will be the 
£Eishion and the rule, and celibacy the exception ; and 
very willing am I it should be so. 

But alas ! thought I, as I looked round me, at a 
very early period, — here are aU these people actually 
married ; but which of them are living very happily ? 
Certainly, 'tis not the Q-'s., who married for pure love; 
they live like cat and dog ; and, as certainly not the 
H's., who were prudent and married for money ; they 
grudge themselves salt to their porridge ; not Miss I. 
that was, and Mrs. J. that is, who married ^br an 
establishment, and who, with her husband, has been 
unsettled and unhappy ever since ; — not that old man 
who has married that young woman, and not that old 
woman who has married that young man ; and, — 
Heaven help the world ! — not even that young, healthy, 
rich and handsome couple, of equal rank and con- 
nexions, and only five years difference in their ages, 
and that on what is considered the right sidle ! Where 
were these happy married people ? Were they only in 
my mother's fairy tales ? 

Tears passed, and farther experience was gained, 
and my heart was at length comforted to find some 
instances of happiness in married life ; not, indeed, 
any that altogether came up to my heau ideal of the 
same ; but, what was infinitely more to the purpose, 
happiness that satisfied the parties principally con- 
cerned, and that it did one's own heart good to look 
upon. Yes, it was not all illusion ; I felt that I had 
seen something of " the greatest bliss that has sur- 
vived the fall," and I blessed the blessings in its train. 
Joys shared and increased by sharing ; troubL^«» \^<^x^2i!^ 
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with and for another ; smiles of hope and confidence ; 
tears of love and sympathy ; domestic peace and social 
usefulness ; patience and cheerfulness in time ; faith 
and consolation in eternity: all these belonged to 
wedded love, wherever it deserved the name ; and I 
saw that it was not only in my mother's fairy tales 
that people might be " married and live all very 
happy." 

But, in perceiving that the thing was possible, I 
still found that it was very rare ; and where this hap- 
piness existed most conspicuously, it was often of 
sadly short duration. Even as I looked, it faded ; and 
just in those very instances in which life could give 
and love could ask no more — ^there had Death paid his 
earliest visit, snatched the too highly blessed away, and 
left solitary mourners where mutual joys had been ; so 
that this real happiness had also passed " even as the 
tale that had been told." 

But the tale had been a delightful one, so long as it 
had lasted, and all that I had desired in it had been 
that it should last still longer ; and, in proportion as 
my heart shrank timidly from the short-lived realities 
around, my thoughts clung more fondly to that 
brighter, safer world of fiction, in which my imagination 
had been reared. My dear mother's stories were 
indeed no more ; but there was no want of stories to 
succeed them ; no lack of heroes and of heroines who, 
at the end of one, two, three, four, five, six, or even seven 
Yolumes of adventures, were at last permitted to marry, 
and to be very happy. And, accordingly, with my 
feet upon the fender, and my various real troubles 
dismissed for the time being, to a colder corner of the 
room, I did, every now and then, treat myself to a 
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journey through the ideal scenes thus offered to my 
contemplation, giving to my heroes and heroines very 
much the same attention and sympathy that I had 
bestowed on those of my childhood, and reading from 
the first chapter to the last, and through whatever 
might be the number of the intermediate volumes, in 
patient or impatient expectation of the comfortable 
conclusion so often alluded to above. But, in the greater 
number of novels and romances that afforded this 
conclusion, the chief objection still remained ; namely, 
that it was the conclusion ; and, not only so, but, that, 
according to all human experience and all the laws of 
common sense, it was the most unlikely conclusion in 
the world, the characters and actions of the parties con- 
cerned being, in any degree, taken into consideration. 

Here, for instance, was a man who could through 
two whole volumes, and aU but the three concluding 
chapters of a third, suspect the lady of his most 
uncomfortable passion, at the unproved suggestion of 
the greatest rogue or veriest simpleton in the book, — 
who had been represented as irritable, jealous and im- 
placable, even from his youth up ; and yet, with all 
these qualifications for domestic mtsert/, he comes in for 
domestic happiness at the end, as if he had been the 
most reasonable creature in existence ! 

Here, again, is a lady, vain, susceptible and coquet- 
tish, easily led into all kinds of imprudence, unaccus- 
tomed and averse to control, though incapable of self- 
direction. She captivates and refuses two or three 
sensible men, who might perhaps have borne with, if 
they could not have corrected her ; and at last yields 
to the importunities of a person of the very temper 
which, in real life, woidd have infallibly eia&xbct^^ V^:^^ 
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tormenting him into his grave ; and yet the last para- 
graph of the last volume declares that they were very 
happy. 

But Jiow ? Ah ! that's the question ; and as, during 
my frequent novel reading, this question would cross 
my mind in company with such cavils and objections 
as the best satisfied reader will entertain regarding 
certain portions of the best works of the most satis- 
factory authors, — the wish of writing a novel according 
to my own peculiar views of matrimonial bliss, pre- 
sented itself before me, grew with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength, formed the subject of my 
nightly dreams and daily reveries, till, at length, afber 
many years wandering in the dry and thirsty deserts 
of reality, and dwelling in the often-shifted tents of 
my imagination, I now find leisure and material to 
build for the cherished " phantoms of my brain" a sta- 
tionary abode, or, at any rate, an abode of stationary. 

Yes, I shall write a novel, although as little like the 
generality of novels as possible, — a book, namely, be- 
ginning where novels usually end, and chiefly calculated 
to show how two persons, meeting with a,fiUl share of 
the changes and trials of this uncertain state, and 
bearing within them various peculiarities of character 
that miyht have militated against felicity, — did, never- 
theless, imder every circumstance, contrive to preserve 
their happiness in married life. 

Being an indolent, " good natured, good sort of a 
body," who, but for the superior inducement of doing 
something to help or amuse my neighbours, would desire 
nothing more exciting than to lie in bed aU the winter 
and in the sun aU the summer, — and, having an inborn 
aversion to anything like disturbance or double-dealing, 
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whether in fiction or reality, — so, I mean to have no 
intrigues, no suspicions, no mysteries, no misunder- 
standings, and, consequently, no explanations and no 
clearings up. If any remarkable occurrence happens, — 
and I shall take care to allow as few as possible, — I 
shall merely mention the fact, without any superfluous 
introduction or detailed history ; my sole business being 
with the characters and actions of my hero and heroine, 
and not with those of others, excepting as they influ- 
ence their fate or conduct. 

Little every-day incidents, acting upon every-day 
feelings ; confidential fire-side chat between two indi- 
viduals who have as many points of difference as 
resemblance ; such more serious conversation as more 
serious moments or circumstances may produce ; nay, 
even such innocent and playful nonsense as, in the 
familiarity of habitual intercourse, rises like pure and 
glistening foam to the surface of the unfathomable 
ocean of affection, under the appointed influences that 
cause its daily healthful ebb and flow ; — ^in a word, such 
passages in the lives of two persons of heart and intel- 
lect as a benevolent third person might witness with 
pleasure, or with sympathy, if permitted to be an in- 
visible spectator, — these are the simple materials I 
intend to use ; of such is the volume now offered to 
the public. 

The classes for whom it is principally intended are-^ 
First, all maiden ladies, particularly " old maids,'* who, 
of all the people in the world, are generally the most 
interested in all weddings, whether in books or out, 
and are likewise the most indefatigable criticisers of 
their consequences ; and it is more especially dedicated 
to that select and most valuable number whom some 
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superior duties, some noble sacrifice of interest or 
inclination, or, above all, a high and holy idea of what 
married happiness should be, may have preserved in a 
state of "single blessedness," and who employ the 
liberty that state affords to bring double blessings and 
consolations to many whom other friends and relatives 
with wedded "encumbrances" might be compelled to 
neglect in the time of sickness and affliction. Those 
who go about doing good, or diffusing cheerfulness, and 
who, in their benevolent sympathy with the joys or 
sorrows round them, forget that tketf are alone ; but, 
patiently submitting to the privations of their lot, and 
gratefully appreciating its advantages, find, in the 
innocent imaginations of a heart at pea^e with God and 
man, a happiuess that theworid can neither give nor 
take away, inasmuch as it is the portion of aU who 
love Qod and seek to please Him, in whatever station 
of life it may be His will to place them. 

The following pages are likewise timidly and affec- 
tionately offered to such as are widowers, or " widows 
indeed; " to those whose cherished but melancholy 
remembrances can speak of the reality of domestic 
bHss, but who feel how inadequate is language to ex- 
press either what was or what is not ; to such as have 
had, and who have lost the companions of their youth, 
and the partners of their chief affections, and who turn 
from the void of the dreary present to live again in the 
memory of the blessed past. 

But when, in publishing these fictitious scenes, the 
author ventures to associate the gratification of others 
with her own, and rejoices in the possibility that what 
has so often peopled her own solitude may enliven 
that of some as much, but less mllingh/y ^one, she 
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is far from supposing that her ideal can at all equal, or 
stand in lieu of the ideal or the remembrance with 
which it will be compared. 

As regards the ideal, the image of bliss that each 
indiyidual holds enshrined in his secret soul is as indi- 
vidual as the soul that formed it. None can guess or 
paint it, and no other image can replace it in the 
sanctuaiy. Like the celebrated Gh-ecian statue, the 
beauteous whole is a compound of all the separate 
beauties that ever gladdened the sight, or dwelt in the 
imagination of the artist ; and the idol once removed, 
the work of our own hearts and imaginations taken 
from us, not the brightest or noblest creations of a 
Phidias or a Praxiteles could prevent our feeling that 
the temple of our worship was profaned, and its altar 
left unto us desolate. And in that heart, in which 
meaner thoughts and passions have never gained an 
entrance, — where, however, the vicissitudes of time 
and sorrow may have left their external traces, the 
sanctuary remains a sanctuary still, and the image 
framed by the plastic love and genius of an ardent 
and uncorrupted youth, yet smiles unchangeably serene 
from the pedestal where trembling Hope had plaiced 
it, the palladium of the temple it adorns — ^what strange 
divinity would appear worthy of standing by its side ? 

And the reality of love, — if ever it deserved the 
name, — ^nothing can be a greater fiction than to sup- 
pose that fiction can surpass, or even equal it. Oh 
no ! The simplest living sign of living sympathy, — 
the most common-place actual occurrence in domestic 
or in friendly intercourse, — a kindly pressure of the 
hand, or the mere coming home to tea, — ^this, and even 
less, if real, is of more power to still ai\<3L%«!cv^ *^^ 
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yearnings of the human heart, is worth infinitely more 
to human affection, than all that poets ever wrote, or 
the most perfect ideal ever painted. As vainly might 
the looking at the written notes of Beethoven's grand 
symphonies be considered an equivalent to their per* 
formance in full orchestra — as vainly a description of 
some chef d' (Buvre in the triumphs of art be expected 
to yield the enjoyment of standing before the breathing 
canvas and dweUing on its beauties-as vainly and 
unreasonably b. painting of the glorious sun be expected 
to impart the warmth of his vivifying beam^as any 
narrative of true affection to occupy the place of true 
affection's self But, as to those who have listened to 
the soul-absorbing strains of Beethoven in all the glory 
of orchestral harmony, the sight of the mere score gives 
pleasure — as to others who have rapturously contem- 
plated the creations of a Raphael in Italy, the description 
of after-travellers recalls the thrilling admiration with 
which they actually gazed ; and, as a painting of the 
genial sun looks cheerful in a winter sitting-room, 
bidding us remember the summer that is past, and to 
believe in the summer yet to come ; even so the author 
is inclined to hope her pages may give pleasure or con- 
solation, not by supplying the place of the ideal or the 
reality of her readers, but by offering some points of 
resemblance which may cause them to feel more keenly 
the infinite superiority of the treasures enshrined in 
their own hearts or imaginations ; and, as we are con- 
stituted here, this perception of superiority, whether 
as to what we have or what we are, is enjoyment, if not 
happiness. To contribute to enjoyment, however 
feebly, — ^to employ the " one talent" committed to our 
charge innocently and diligently as a means of causing 
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but an extra smile, or charming awaj a rising tear, and 
thus, in our humble measure, lessening the weariness 
of this weary world, — surely this is a pleasant and a 
pardonable hope, even if it prove unrealised. 

But, whatever may be my wishes and intentions 
regarding others, I cannot conceal from my readers or 
myself that the present work originated in a desire for 
my own individual gratification ; and, as an author is 
seldom very deficient in complacency towards his own 
performances, so I write with considerable confidence 
of obtaining the end I had principally in view. If, in 
addition to this pleasing of myself, I should be fortu- 
nate enough to please the public, or merely to gain a 
nod from any of the many heads of that much-flattered 
and much-censured personage, my gratification would, 
doubtless, be considerably increased ; but if, on the 
other hand, instead of a friendly nod of encouragement, 
and a word or two of praise, the critics should hold 
forth their lash, and the public should hold back its 
money, I don't fimci/ I shall take it much to heart ; 
but, as in " the days of yore," I shall, in all probability, 
sit with my feet upon the fender, reading my own 
novel to my own indulgent ears, and to my still more 
indulgent friends, and — erecting my complacent audi- 
ence into "the impartial and discerning few,^* whose 
approbation is alone worth having — I shall console 
myself for my failure with the " prejudiced and ignoble 
wawy ;" and, in the spirit of the unconquerable Falstaff, 
think the better of myself and my productions ever 
affcerll! 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Ml HEBO - WHAT HE WAS NOT, AND WHAT HE WAS— HIS MOTHBB 
— HIS EDUCATION, AND HIS PORTRAIT. 

" I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man." — Tempest, 

A ''manhood faaed with female grace. 

In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 

And find his comfort in thy foce.** — Tennyson, 

Whilst the " happy couple," some passages of whose 
life I have undertaken to relate, are proceeding in 
their commodious travelling carriage to the spot se- 
lected for the enjoyment of their honeymoon, and thus 
left to their first wedded t^te-^t^te— which I do not 
intend to lay before the public — I will furnish the 
gentle reader with some description and idea of their 
personal and mental qualifications ; and, in endeavour- 
ing so to do, I will begin, not by the delineation of 
their eyes, nose, mouth, &c., but by mentioning the 
impression each generally made on persons, who, like 
my readers, were introduced to them for the first 
time. 

Now this, as far as the bridegroom is concerned, 
and as common opinion goes, was by no means the 
impression that heroes in novels and romances, or such 
as follow the vocation of heroism in real life, have, from 
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time immemorial, been considered in duty bound to 
make. 

There was no dark and mysterious expression brood- 
ing over his handsome countenance — no curling of the 
upper lip — no black, Italian eye, flashing fire on the 
beholder — no look of bitter and embittered disappoint- 
ment — no betrayal, or concealment of a deeply-rooted 
passion. There was not even that supposed palliative 
to the implied insipidity of goodness, conveyed by 
"some traces of ybrwer passions conquered," or "signs 
of the effects of youthful irritability and impetuosity 
yet visible, though the actual feelings were no more." 
No ; however my hero may suffer in the estimation of 
my romantic readers, I cannot conceal the fact, that the 
first impression produced by the very first glance cast 
on Ernest Somerville was that he was a good man ; 
and, for aught any observer could discover to the con- 
trary, could never have been otherwise — one who, in 
the beautiful and expressive language of inspired writ, 
might be set before his fellow-men as " a man perfect 
and upright, one that feared God and eschewed evil ;" 
or, in the scarcely less beautiful idiom of my mother- 
tongue, one whom you need but look upon to see 
" he would not hurt a worm !" 

Wow, pardon, ye gentle lovers of stormy and un- 
gentle men ! and aU ye accustomed to prefer a bad 
man to a good one, pardon for me and for my hero for 
the Jlrst impression we have unfortunately produced ! 
Pardon for the^«^, and patience for the second ; for, 
perhaps, it may propitiate your favourable opinion, when 
you hear that this expression of goodness, so revolting 
to your old and novel feelings, and your heroic or 
heroish prejudices, had nothing of weakness, nor even 
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of insipidity about it ; on the contrary, had you cast a 
second glance on Ernest Somerville, you would have 
been aware of a certain natural superiority and calm 
intellectual power, which, harmonizing with the bene- 
Tolence depicted on his countenance, impressed the 
spectator with the conviction that, not only he was 
incapable of hurting a worm himself, but thlt, in his 
presence, no worm should ever wantonly be hwrt. 

And even thus, with the heaven-implanted instinct 
that no civilisation can entirely destroy, where the 
heart and wants of man are strongly interested, were 
the oppressed or unprotected in my hero's society ever 
attracted to apply to him for counsel or for aid, whilst 
each petty and deceitful tyrant near him felt abashed 
and daunted in his vicinity, and breathed more freely 
when he left the room. 

But, in addition to this expression of passive and 
active benevolence, written fair upon his open brow, 
and which, as the chief characteristic of his appearance, 
made him look so much better than his neighbours, — 
Nature, as it would seem, must have regarded this 
goodness with complacency, for she had made him, in 
the sense the most desired, if not the most desirable, — 
remarkably yooc^-looking. Good-looking, indeed, — ex- 
cepting for the sake of giving a point to the last poor 
sentence, — is not at all the appropriate epithet to 
describe my hero's personal appearance. Ernest 
Somerville was a noble'lodking man, though again, not 
in the full, or rather the peculiar signification of the 
term, as romantic young ladies explain it to their 
imaginations ; for, though tall, he was, decidedly, not 
thin ; and though sun-burnt, he was not, by nature, 
brown, — and though he had very fine waving hair and 
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very reasonable wHskers, his beard was remarkably 
well-shaved and he wore no moustache. Neither 
was his nobility confirmed by his hands being ahnost 
effeminately delicate, or his ears and feet being "ridicu. 
louslv," or even particularly, small ; for he was alto- 
gether «,«K-proportioned, his whole person giying an 
idea of strength and grace, as the soul that beamed 
from forth his countenance spoke of goodness and of 
truth. 

Generally speaking, my hero was a person of few 
words, and those few very simple and unpretending, 
and calculated rather to draw out the conversational 
abilities of others, than to display any talent or infor- 
mation of his own. His voice was fuU-toned, but 
varied and melodious ; perfectly distinct even in its 
softest cadences, and as free from all study or affecta- 
tion as were the words he spoke. 

In ^Hhe House," — for Ernest was in Parliament, — ^he 
was likewise not an habitual speaker ; but he was 
universally acknowledged, and frequently referred to, 
as a clear-headed and honest man of business, whose 
experience was great and valuable, and whose unbiassed 
judgment might be relied on, whatever the subject in 
dispute, or the interests at stake. The few occasions 
on which he had ever done more than concisely to 
give his opinion or his information, were those on 
which some public or private right was to be defended, 
or some abuse or oppressive measure was to be exposed 
and brought to justice : on these occasions, his elo- 
quence was worthy of the fount of truth from which 
it sprung. At first, clear, gentle aad unimpassioned, 
shewing, through the translucent purity of his state- 
ments and explanations, the fsix ground o'er whi&K^;^ 
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flowed ; then, gathering strength and animation as it 
proceeded, and joined by the streams of history and 
experience in its course, bearing along the attention 
and admiration of his audience, as wave after wave of 
natural and classic oratory moved on with still increas- 
ing power and beauty, until, at last, pouring down a 
torrent of resistless force, and dashing aside or over- 
whelming every opposing argument with which sophis- 
try or falsehood would vainly have attempted to dam 
up or turn its current — its yet clear, though now 
agitated and impetuous waters, rushed towards the 
glorious term they sought, and gained and mingled 
with the mighty ocean of justice and benevolence 
from which their first pure rill was fed. 

On these occasions, Ernest Somerville appeared, and 
really was, externally, a different person from what he 
was in general ; and his parliamentary associates could 
hardly recognize, in the accomplished and commanding 
orator before them, the usually silent and unpretending 
Member, whose laconic opinion, or plain matter-of-fact 
or precedent, was passed along their benches through 
the unostentatious medium of some slip of paper, 
to be incorporated in the speech or observations of 
another. There was, indeed, no mistaking a figv/re 
that had scarcely its equal in the House ; but his whole 
expression was transformed. The habitually calm and 
unimpassioned look, which bespoke a mind living 
chiefly in itself, or in quiet contemplation of the 
intriguing activity of others, was changed for the keen 
and searching glance that seemed to penetrate the 
secret thoughts and detect the purposed schemes of 
every individual on whom it turned; the almost statue- 
like repose in which he generally listened alike to the 
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attention, or the non-attention of the House — and which 
formed so remarkable a contrast to the restlessness of 
other Members, eager for their suppers or their beds— 
gaye place to the noblest and most expressive gestures; 
whilst his voice, seldom elevated beyond the tone of 
ordinary conversation, now, swelling from its wonted 
gentle intonations, thrilled in sonorous fulness to the 
remotest comers of the building ; and, caUing loudly 
on the consciences and intellects of aU who heard, 
sounded Hke the war-cry against oppression and cor- 
ruption, and the summons to every yet uncorrupted 
heart to rally round the unfurled banners of Virtue and 
of Truth. 

The speech concluded, Ernest's former calm, unim- 
passioned manner almost immediately returned ; and 
even if his countenance displayed somewhat a height- 
ened colour, and retained for a few minutes the 
expression belonging to the sentiments to which he 
had just given utterance, it was evident that his mind 
was too full of what he had just said to be occupied 
with the manner^ or the success of his delivery, and 
that he thought no more of his ovni speech than of 
any slip of paper he had ever passed. Long before he 
could receive the many thanks and congratulations 
offered him, the orator was gone, and the simple, 
matter-of-fact man of business had again resumed his 
place ; neither did he appear more hoarse nor more 
fatigued than if he had, like several other " honourable 
gentlemen," contented himself with making "some 
observations of very little interest to the House, and 
altogether inaudible in the gallery." 

" Wow, only do look at that Somerville^" said. ^'^ 
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dapper little Member for , tnming to his right- 
hand neighbour, at the conclusion of one of those 
orations which, to use the phraseology of the news- 
papers, "had electrified the House," — "do look at 
that Somerville, sitting down after one of the grandest 
speeches ever made, as if some one had just asked him 
how he did, and he had just got up to answer, * Pretty- 
well, I thank you.' I declare that fellow's cool sim- 
plicity is as bad as affectation. You'll never make me 
believe, now, that a man can make such a speech as 
that and not know what a clever dog he is !" 

" O, I'm not the man to make anybody believe more 
than he can take in comfortably," replied the gentle- 
man addressed, who was an Irishman and something 
of a wag ; " but, considering how many stupid dogs 
there are without their ever suspecting it at all, I don't 
see why a man may not, now and then, be a clever dog 
without barking at his own ability ; and don't you go 
to find fault with Somerville' s simplicity, for you see 
the creature cannot help it ; the man is upwards of six 
feet high, soul and body of him, and you have no more 
right to quarrel with him for not putting his ideas and 
feelings into that neat, little, complacent sort of an 
important manner of yours, than you would have to 
expect him to squeeze into your largest pair of 
smalls r^ 

This casual dialogue between two old schoolfellows, 
who had not entirely outgrown their propensity for 
school-room banter — gives no bad conception of the 
person who occasioned it ; for, a simple pursuit of 
what he judged his duty, and an utter forgetfulness of 
himself in its performance, were the principal charac- 
teristics of my hero ; so that, as his Irish friend implied, 
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it was as natwral for Ernest Somerville to be good and 
talented, as it was for him to be upwards of six feet 
higb, and he really thought no more about it. 

It has been very frequently and very justly asserted 
that almost all distinguished men have owed their 
distinction chiefly to their mothers. Ernest had owed 
much to his ; for, though an only child, and almost an 
only consolation— his father dying when he was very 
young — he had not been spoiled, nor even tenderly 
brought up. Herself a delicate and fragile creature, 
sensitive to every change of atmosphere, and suffering 
in mind and body, Mrs. Somerville had, in regard to 
her son, evinced a courage and a spirit that might have 
done honour to a Spartan parent. " K," said she, in 
answer to the astonishment of her friends at her 
allowing this only darling to go out in all weathers, 
and to mingle in every dangerous pastime,—" if it has 
pleased the Almighty to give me but one son, and to 
take my husband from me, — it is doubly incumbent on 
me to make this dear and only child worthy of his 
father and his country. I owe it to myself and to 
society to try and make a man of him ; and sooner — 
Oh ! a thousand times sooner — would I follow him to an 
immediate grave, than condemn him by false indul- 
gence to a long and Hving death of weakness and 
effeminacy." On the same principle, and with a 
correctness of judgment founded on no inconsiderable 
knowledge of human nature and the elements of 
human happiness, she steadily reftised to foster, or 
to express a pride in the unusually thoughtful charac- 
ter and studious inclinations of the boy, which would 
have rendered it more easy for her to have kept him 
with her, and spoke of no ordinary talents. But^ to 
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the flattering suggestions of her j&iends and her own 
maternal tenderness, she constantly replied, — "The 
boy may have head and heart without becoming a 
mere book-worm, which, if shut up with me, he would 
become. If he have talent, so much the better ; but I 
wish for no hot-house precocity, and covet for him 
neither the intellect of indigestion, nor the morbid 
philanthropy of feehlenesSy to which his natural dispo- 
sition might expose him. I desire that he should not 
only feel for the sufferings of his feUow-creatures, but 
that he should be strong enough to help them, and so, 
please Gk)d, my boy shall go to a public school, and 
learn to rou^h it with the rest." 

Accordingly, Ernest was very early sent from home, 
and, with the rather singular injunction, that, whatever 
he might do with his Greek and Latin, he was to be 
sure to let his mother hear that he was the best 
swimmer, runner, cricketer, and bravest boy at school, 
whether for telling the truth himself, or defending the 
just quarrel of a true friend. And Ernest obeyed 
this wise and really affectionate and tender parent, 
and this the more readily as he had the elements of a 
brave boy within him ; he learnt swimming and 
cricketing and other bodily accomplishments, chiefly 
because he knew that it would give her pleasure ; and, 
the first elements once mastered, he made rapid progress 
in G-reek and Latin, because study pleased himself; 
and this alternate corporeal and mental exercise 
became, and long continued, the habit of his life, and 
was the chief means, imder Providence, of giving him 
that " soimd mind in a sound body," which no one 
disputes to be the greatest of earthly blessings, even 
whilst practically renouncing it. 
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Ernest remained for seyeral years at school, and at 
the same school; returning home, after every suc- 
ceeding " half^" with a very deficient and singularly 
dilapidated wardrobe, and invariably without a six- 
pence in his pocket ; but, at the same time, with a 
heart full of honest principle and generous feeling, a 
countenance beaming with intelligence and health, and 
a breath as pure and fragrant as the first breeze of 
spring, when it "babbles of green fields," and tells 
tales of summer roses. At such moments, the widow 
yielded to all the transports of her maternal love and 
exultation. She clasped her darling treasure to her 
bosom, and forgot alike the sorrows of her former 
years, and anxiety concerning those to come, for joy 
that "a man child'* had been bom into the world, and 
that no woman*s weakness had lessened the value of 
the blessing. 

Shortly after leaving school, Ernest went to the 
University of Oxford, and is remembered by contem- 
porary students as having, on the self-same day, gained 
the highest academic honours, and leapt over the tallest 
of the Oxford coaches. He had, it appears, prepared 
himself assiduously for both distinctions; but the classic 
honours had been chiefly studied for by night, and the 
leaping exercised by day ; so that all but his imme- 
diate tutors prophesied that Somerville would certainly 
leap over his degree and into the Oxford mail ; but 
Ernest let them talk till his double triumph answered 
them ;• he then, shortly after, did step into the very 

• The double victory attributed to my hero was credibly attested 
to have been obtained by a Yorkshire gentleman with whom I was 
formerly in company. Since then, I have been eye-witness of so 
many gymnastic feats performed by men of various ages, that the 
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Oxford mail that he had succeeded in leaping over ; 
but it was in order to carry the money he had won (a 
wager had been laid upon the feat) to an indigent, but 
clever fellow- student, whose health and straitened 
circumstances had obliged him to retire jfrom college, 
and to whom this welcome gift came like water in the 
desert, giving Wm life and strength to go on in the 
course he had begun. Ernest's conscience was quite 
clear as to the only wager that he ever laid ; for the 
bet was offered by, and the money won from, a " gold 
tassel," who had more than he knew what to do with ; 
he had, at the time, no other means of assisting his 
needy and deserving Mend, and the odds had been so 
considerable, that he would himself have been no loser 
had he overrated his agUity and prowess. 

The best likeness of my hero is one taken without 
his knowledge, and the work of a young man whose 
career as an artist had been much forwarded by his 
kindness and generosity. 

• He is represented as standing by the couch of his 
dear and venerable parent, to receive whose dying 
blessing he had indeed been called ; but, alas ! a single 
hour too late. The young artist had also been sum- 

dearing of the coach with a leaping-pole — ^which of course I did not 
see — appears to me much less astonishing than much. I have seen 
deared without. As to the beneficial influence that corporeal 
activity and entire change of pursuit exercise upon intellectual 
advancement, every day's experience confirms me in the belief of it. 
Six hours' daily reading, and two hours' walking or riding, will be 
more likely to gain high honours than ten hours' health-shattering 
study ; and many a poor child who sits poring over a book till it 
can't tell one letter from another, would find the mental difficulty 
vanished if allowed to return to it after running two or three times 
round the garden, or even round the table. 
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moned, that he might perpetuate the sweet expression 
of those 'inarble features "e'er the first day of death 
had fled;" and, struck by the beautiful, but awfiil 
contrast between the living and the dead — as the son, 
in all the bloom and vigour of his manhood, stood 
beside the faded and now clay-cold form of one whose 
utmost strength had long been suffering and patient 
weakness — he could not resist the united impulses of 
his genius and his gratitude to endeavour to represent 
the whole of the group on which he gazed. The 
success is deserving of the feelings that prompted the 
attempt and the scene that had excited them. 

The son is there before us, in the brightest age of 
energy and hope, when every thought and pulse is 
wont to speak of life, and mere existence should be 
enjoyment ; but death is near him and aroimd him, 
and reigning in his inmost soul ; and we see, in the 
look of deep and silent grief he has fixed on the face 
of the departed ; we see, in the solemn and fond en- 
closing of the pale, rigid hand he holds in his, that the 
life for which he thought and hoped to live is not, and 
that the world is lefb unto him desolate. 

The Christian resignation in his heart is indeed also 
impressed upon his countenance, and the belief in that 
hetiter world to which he must resign her softens the 
gloom upon his brow ; but the mighty and master- 
feeling of the moment — ^the "too late J ^^ — ^is written 
over all, and the artist has given this disappointed 
yearning of a filial heart with beautiful, but soul-rending 
fidelity. 

And the mother, to whose dear remains this tribute 
of love and grief is paid! How sweetly and how 
placidly she rests in her last and deepest slumber ! 
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The hand that is not locked in his lies gently on her 
bosom ; a letter is within it, the last that Ernest 
wrote. She died with that letter in her hand ; and 
the sentiments of gratitude and tenderness with which 
that letter filled her heart may be traced upon her 
stirless features. Yes, it is on the countenance, not 
of the living, but of the dead, that we read the promise 
of his future life. The blessing that she was not spared 
to utter YA fixed upon her maternal lips ; and the spec- 
tator can imagine, as he recognizes it, that the last 
feeling of the mother's soul on earth had been that 
her blessing on her child was ratified in heaven. 

According to this portrait, Ernest Somerville is of a 
fine and commanding stature, has very dark blue eyes 
and coal-black hair ; his nose is slightly aquiline, and 
his mouth intellectual and well-formed. His com- 
plexion would seem embrowned with exposure to the 
air and sun : for, where, with an action natural to 
strong and repressed emotion, his one hand is pressed 
against his brow, and the hair is raised from off his 
temple, his forehead, through which the swelling veins 
seem almost bursting, betrays a skin of that transpa- 
rent delicacy and whiteness often observable in persons 
whose hair and eyes are of the colour we have described. 
In every other respect his whole appearance is emi- 
nently manly ; nor do I think that the aristocratic 
bard himself could have detected any plebeian dis- 
qualification either in his face or figure. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

MT HEBOIKE— THE IHPBEBBION THAT SHE MAKES — HEB EDUCA- 
TION, CHILDHOOD, AND POBTBAIT. 

" She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a bonnie wee thing, 
This sweet, wee wife o* mine P* — Burns. 

And now the heroine to this hero ! How may we 
best describe her ? Perhaps, as we have attempted to 
describe her husband, by signalizing the impression 
that she made. I am not sure that Phoebe Harrington 
— such was her maiden name — could ever have been 
justly entitled to the reputation for heauty she ac- 
quired. But certain it is that, wherever she appeared, 
there was a feeling that something bright and beau- 
tiful was present ; a consciousness of the enlivening of 
the social atmosphere around her, as when, in the 
natural, a bright sunbeam pierces the dark clouds, or 
a cool breeze passes through the heavy, sultry air. In 
fact, no one could be five minutes in company and 
conversation with Phoebe Harrington without sup- 
posing that such a being must have smiled more fre- 
quently and thought less drearily than almost any other 
thinking creature in the world ; that the joyousness of 
innocence and infancy was yet around her, as freshness 
rests upon the still dewy lawn ; and that she was as 
evidently created to look chiefly on the b^"?^^ «sA. 
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hopeful side of things, as others are to sigh and mourn 
over all that is melancholy in existence. But, if 
Phoebe's was a constitutional, it was neither a selfish 
nor an unfeeling gaiety ; not a cheerfulness that 
despised or disregarded earthly sorrows, but that con- 
cealed them from the sufferers, or drove them far away. 
Happiness was her element, and unhappiness contrary 
to her very nature, and thus diffusing happiness ap- 
peared the instinctive aim of her creation ; and, if not 
so serious or sentimental as her neighbours, she had, 
nevertheless, done more to mitigate all the suffering 
within her observation than many who weep " oceans" 
of unavailing tears at the mention or aspect of himian 
misery, and sit with their hands before them. 

According to the notions of the present day, Phoebe's 
education had been totally neglected ; — according 
to her bridegroom's views, she had been very well 
brought up. 

Like Ernest, she was an only child; but unlike 
Ernest, she had never known a mother's care. Lady 
Emma Harrington had died in giving Phoebe birth, 
and, from that moment, the care of the widower's 
child and housekeeping had been accepted by the 
friend and godmother of his deceased wife, a widow 
lady of small independent property, and with two 
married sons to whom her presence was indeed most 
dear, but not generally necessary. Her name was 
Fairfax ; but, being Phoebe's godmamma as she had 
been her mother's, " godmamma," became ahnost the 
only name by which — in the Harrington family — she 
was ever called. Long experience of this lady's 
amiable and excellent character combined with Mr. 
Harrington's natural indolence to give her unlimited 
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power in the direcstion or non-direction of her little 
charge ; and when, under her gentle administration, 
the father saw his child in perfect health and spirits, 
ascertained that she could read a chapter in the Bible 
with proper feeling and correctness, and withotU a 
tone, — could hem his pocket handkerchiefs with due 
attention to the comers ; and, though she ran about the 
grounds like any fawn at home, could sit without 
fidgetting at church, and be more of a pleasure than a 
trouble to herself or anybody else — ^he was perfectly 
well satisfied, and pertinaciously deaf to the remon- 
strances of his lady's sister, who was constantly repeat- 
ing that the poor child was learning nothing in the world 
and would go to wrack and ruin, and furthermore 
graciously proposed to take her up to town for masters, 
or to procure her a fashionable governess. 

For all this intended kindness Mr. Harrington ex- 
pressed himself exceedingly obliged, but Phoebe was 
lefb to her godmamma notwithstanding; and, excepting 
when Mrs. Eairfax had objected to his wish of taking 
his daughter with him to see the hounds throw off — 
on the ground that aU connected with hunting waa 
unfeminine, which had given rise to a slight dispute, 
in which the lady remained victorious — ^their views 
concerning her education had been tacitly, if not 
entirely, the same. And even this difference had 
been softened by godmamma's yielding to papa's 
desire that Phoebe should become a bold and skilful 
horsewoman ; so that, at six years of age, the child had 
her poney, and at sixteen, if she did not ride after 
the hounds, she could sit a leap to admiration, and 
mount the tallest or most spirited horse in her father's 
or her uncle's stables. 
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In addition to her equestrian accomplishments, fof 
which she was indebted to her father, "this poor 
little neglected child, — as her lady-aunt invariably 
termed her — ^had no instruction but £pom two master* 
only, — a Erench "emigre," who came to teach her 
dancing, and the blind organist of the village church, 
who helped to teach her music, for which she had great 
natural taste and ear. The remainder of her education 
devolved entirely upon her godmamma, and was con- 
ducted on those old-fashioned, simple principles, which 
are now so generally exploded. I give part of the 
system, as my mother used to produce her mother's 
blue satin petticoat — ^to shew how much the materials 
then employed were stronger than those of the 
present day, how equally they were calculated either 
to " stand alone," or to give form and richness to any 
lighter drapery worn over them. 

And first, my heroine was taught, or rather she was 
allowed — ^for children before their instincts are de- 
stroyed, and their intellects are weakened, don't require 
so much teaching — ^to be happy and amuse herself, and 
that with exceedingly few playthings and no variety of 
"toys." As a baby, with two or three large balls, a 
dozen of horse-chesnuts, a woollen lamb with a ring 
about its neck, a dolly of many-coloured rags : — as a 
little older, with a haU'-tom book of pictures, a kitten 
that occasionally scratched her, a wooden doll, from 
which, till she learned to nurse it properly, she must 
have acquired her earliest impressions of the resistance 
offered by solid bodies — as it sometimes thumped her 
head, — and, chief delight and diversion out-of-doors, 
a cart, drawn by a very singularly fashioned and be- 
dizened donkey, which cart she loaded and unloaded 
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With interminable patience, with the stones, flowers, 
shells and rubbish, which constitute the treasures of 
a happy infancy. 

On the day Phoebe was four years old, her god- 
mamma showed her a new " Mayor's Spelling Booh^^ 
and a tiny silver thimble, and told her that she was 
now growing " a big girl," — though, Heaven fcaows, 
she was the prettiest specimen of a baby-child that 
ever yet was seen, — ^and must begin to learn to be 
useful, and consequently must be taught to read and 
work ; also, that when she was learning to read she 
must be very steady, and not play ; and when she had 
her work in her hand, she must hold it up to her head, 
sit with her feet upon a stool, and by no means look 
about her. There is more in these antiquated ex- 
pressions than people think. Up to the period in 
question, PhoBbe's little life had been one holiday, and 
to no child could it have appeared more natural that 
it should continue so than to her. But, with the 
words " big girl," pronounced with a very earnest tone 
and manner, a new, though undefined, idea of duty 
and responsibility took possession of her mind. JBLovo 
she did not know ; but the child felt herself suddenly 
promoted to the dignity and occupations of an age of 
usefulness ; and accordingly, raising herself on tiptoe 
— ^which, indeed, made her very little taller — and 
folding and holding down every other finger, she 
thrust forth the right finger of the wrong hand to 
receive the destined thimble; and, when this very 
pardonable mistake was rectified and laughed at, and 
the thimble was actually on, Phoebe again popped 
down upon her heels, fixed her pretty expressive eyes 
full upon her godmamma's, and then nodded her hoa^ 
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till her chin rested on her dimpled bosom, this said 
nod being intended to express to Mrs. ^Fairfax and 
herself her perfect compliance with all that might be 
reasonably asked of one " growing a big girl," and her 
consequent readiness to turn over the fresh pages of 
her spelling-book and her existence. 

^Furthermore, her godmamma had added to these 
new demands upon Phoebe's powers that, if she read 
and worked like a good little girl, she should soon go 
and amuse herself; and as Phoebe liked and was 
accustomed to amuse herself, she was perfectly recon- 
ciled to this unvarnished description of reading and 
working, and found, after one or two experiments of 
childish naughtiness and restlessness, that when she 
was a good girl, a little occupation was not so dis- 
agreeable. Besides, Phoebe had a heart, as well as an 
understanding, and she felt that her godmamma was 
happier when she was good, and she loved her god- 
mamma, and wished to make her happy. 

"With the days of reading, working, spelling and the 
multiplication table, came other amusements, though 
not much more within the pale of modem approbation 
than her former ones. Out-of-doors, the gathering 
nosegays, and watering flowers and pintrfbrea, whether 
they wanted watering or not; feeding the hens and 
chickens in the poultry yard, and looking at and 
stroking sundry white and yellow rabbits. In-doors, 
in rainy weather, taking all the cushions and the 
stools her godmamma could spare, making a hotMe 
with them in a comer of the room, seizing hold of 
the before-mentioned scratching kitten — ^who in the 
mean time had grown up into a very well-behaved 
and forbearing cat — dressing her up in an old frock fop 
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'' company," and talking for the cat and for herself. 
These colloquies, or dialogues, or whatever else they 
might be called, displaying alike all that fertility of 
imagination so conspicuous in children left to their 
own inventions for amusement, and that curious appli- 
cation and misapplication of the words and phrases 
they are in the habit of hearing from their elders, for 
which they are likewise remarkable. 

As Phoebe's ideas of social intercourse enlarged, a 
very large and handsome Newfoundland dog was in- 
troduced to be " a gentleman ;" and afterwards, a 
pretty, intelligent beagle of her father's, in the 
character of " a cousin of the Lady Betty Cat, a 
promising young man, who had travelled and seen 
something of the world, and who, as soon as he could 
get a living, intended to marry and settle in the 
country." 

It was fortunate for Phoebe's simplicity of character, 
that her godmamma, in witnessing her amusements, 
had sufficient good sense and command of countenance 
to take little apparent notice of them, and scrupulously 
forbore repeating any of the very funny, and often 
very witty, things she said. The chHd, therefore, 
played on with all the ease and freedom inspired by 
the belief that she herself and her four-footed com- 
panions were her only audience, and very seldom made 
any demands on her godmamma' s attention. Some- 
times, indeed, when her utmost efforts failed to make 
CsBsar, the Newfoundland dog, prefer sittiag up on 
two legs to stretching himself out on four, or that the 
rest of her company had otherwise displeased her, she 
came to her godmamma for assistance or for sympathy ; 
4nd, especially as regarded the great dog, she comL- 
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plained that she began to fear she should never be 
able to make him into a gentleman ; but that, after all, 
it perhaps was not of consequence, for he might be a 
very worthy man, and notwithstanding his peculiarities, 
become a very useful member of society. 

It must not be supposed, however, from Phoebe's 
being so much left to her own resources for amusement, 
that she was neglected by her adopted mother. This 
was fSu* from being the case ; for the good lady loved 
the little orphan as if she had been her own; if 
possible, with a still higher feeling of attachment; 
and particularly, when Phoebe "«?«» not quite the 
ihyng,'* — ^a nondescript disorder to which every age is 
liable — or when it was too dark to see to work, but 
too light to ring for candles, or when the poor little 
girl, notwithstanding all her inventive and dramatic 
powers, was really tired of playing by herself, or 
carrying on the conversation for her cats and dogs, 
and felt the want of human companionship and com- 
fort, — ^Mrs. Fairfax would then take her on her lap, 
kiss her or receive her kisses a hundred and a hundred 
times, listen to all she had to say, or tell her about 
her own dear mamma, when shs was a little girl ; or, 
when Phoebe had been more than ordinarily good and 
quiet, reward her industry or self-denial by some 
genuine fairy tale, such as are so copiously alluded to 
in the introduction to this volume. 

In regard to her religious instruction, Phoebe had 
great advantages, her godmamma being a sincere, 
cheerful, and practical Christian, and prayerfulhf 
endeavouring that the religion of her darling should 
enter into and influence her motives and her conduct 
from her earliest years, and not be the mere '' dead 
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letter," as it is with children who are made to learn 
their portion of the Scripture with no more feeling 
than if it were a rule in the Erench grammar. As 
soon as the child could notice, and long before she 
could speak, she was brought to her maternal friend 
for her solemn and tender hlesmig every night and 
morning ; and thus, when the words of prayer were 
demanded from her baby lips, the feeling of prayer — 
fervent, reverential, loving supplication from the 
helpless creature to the Omnipotent Saviour and 
Creator — ^was found indwelling in her heart. Then 
came God's own promises in God's own words, placed 
also not at first, in her hands, but in her heart, her 
godmamma repeating the precious words of Scripture 
in a sweet and impressive voice, till the child could 
say them^r herself wi^ by herself, in a manner and 
by a method calculated to incorporate them with all 
the feelings of her youth, and the latest, as the earliest 
remembrances of age. A few simple hymns, alter- 
nately said and sung, some of the pictures of the large 
Bible, looked at reverently, and pondered over steadily, 
as Mrs. Fairfax related the story connected with each 
in Scriptural phraseology, and the first catechism of 
Dr. "Watts, constituted the foundation of Phoebe's 
theological studies. And, afber all that has been 
written for children, or indeed for persons at any time 
of Hfe, I know of nothing more beautifully calculated 
to open the mind to a perception of Divine things, 
and to give a sense of its own moral responsibility^ 
than this little catechism ; neither can I imagine any-» 
thing more beautiful or more touching than the deep 
and earnest devotion with which I have seen very 
hdby children repeat it. Phoebe, on these occaaiona^ 
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used to stand before her godmamma, her soft, small 
hands joined and clasped in hers, and her pretty, clear, 
honest eyes (concerning their colour no two persons 
eyer yet agreed) fixed full upon her countenance, and 
looking just as children do look, when, their natural 
vivacity and reBtleBsness being mastered by a higher 
feeling, every power is directed to do their very best. 
And when she had to answer the question, " "What 
must ifou do for this great God who is so good to 
you ?" such an expression of love and gratitude spread 
over every feature, and the " Then I must do everything 
to please Him," came out so heartily, and with such 
an unreserved emphasis upon the " every y** the v of 
which the dear child had some natural difficulty in 
pronouncing, that she might have stood as the repre- 
sentative of that favoured "little one," whom the 
Saviour placed in the midst of His disciples to shew 
them how the kingdom of Heaven was to be received. 

To this early love of her Creator, it was easy to 
unite a love for all that He had made ; and thus, at 
an age when many children are merely a trouble to 
themselves and others, a wide field of occupation and 
amusement was thrown open to PhoBbe's growing 
energies ; that, namely, which was certainly intended 
to provide the rich with their legitimate and never- 
failing sources of interest and occupation, — the 
attending to the wants and characters of the sick and 
poor amongst their neighbours. 

Mr. Harrington's estate was near a tolerably popu- 
lous village, and was the only constantly tenanted 
estate that happened to be very near ; and thus his 
house was natiu*ally looked up to as a source of labour 
for the young and healthy, and of relief for those who 
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could not work, a dispensary for medicines and sick 
messes, as well as for counsel and protection : a some- 
tliing, in a word, to keep honest and deserving people 
from the parish. The benevolence thus demanded and 
accorded was neither very novel nor particularly 
enlightened in its character. Mr. Harrington built 
no model cottages, and established no public reading- 
room ; nor, excepting that all good, as well as evil, has 
a tendency to produce its like, was there anything 
planned or perfected in " the great house" that could 
materially improve the future prospects or condition 
of the cottagers or tenantry. If a poor man's dwell- 
ing evidently wanted either patching or thatching, it 
was forthvnth patched and thatched ; or, when it was 
equally evident that any other cottage was too old to 
be worth mending, it was pidled down, and another 
erected in its place. But the new tenement was very 
little larger or better than the old had been, and 
neither landlord nor tenant ever fancied that it need 
be. The particular and, almost, patriarchal kindness 
long exercised by the Harrington family towards their 
poorer neighbours, rendered the latter insensible to 
the general evils of the conservative system in less 
favoured districts ; and, in fact, if the generality of 
landed proprietors were equally solicitous to be the 
private resowrce of their dependants in trouble or 
affliction, there would be few public evils to redress. 
Mr. Harrington, though a kind-hearted man, as we 
have seen, and not able to feel entirely comfortable, 
unless everybody connected vdth him was comfortable 
likewise, had no predilection for personal exertion ; 
and, as there are many deeds of charity that a lady 
can perform much better than a gentleman, he was 
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onlj too glad that Mrs. Fairfax should take these off 
his hands, and that she was bringing Phoebe up to be 
the "Lady Bountiful" of the village, even as her 
mother would have been, had it pleased Gt>d to spare 
her. 

The child was therefore early made acquainted, not 
merely with the necessities and infirmities of her 
fellow-creatures, but with the best method of reHeving 
them. And those only whose endeavours may have 
been the same, can at all appreciate how completely 
head, heart and hands, will be occupied in a similar 
position. 

Village benevolence is, indeed, an endless piece of 
work. Besides the sick and lying-in, who demand 
more immediate and particular attention — comprising 
cooking, doctoring, old linen, and new baby things — 
there are always children to be sent to school, and boys 
who must be put apprentice; Jacky, whose father 
cannot buy him shoes, and Jenny, whose mother 
confesses she wants a flannel petticoat ; one poor man, 
who is afraid that he shall lose a cow, and another, 
who has some hope that he shall be able to keep a pig ; 
yoimg women who are doing no earthly good at 
home and must be sent to service, and old women, 
whose day of usefulness is past, and who, finding their 
solitude a weary time, have to be visited and read to ; 
without mentioning many others who must also be 
looked in upon, not for any actual want they can 
bring forward, but that, otherwise, they would feel 
themselves neglected. 

Children upon whom no great variety is forced, are 
generally constant to their old amusements. Phoebe was 
especially attached to hers, and, in all probability, she 
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would have gone on building houses and talking for her 
cats and dogs after she had reached her teens ; but, long 
before this age of childish dignit j, the serious duties of 
her calling left her but little time. Notwithstanding 
the charms and high breeding of the Lady Betty Cat, 
Phoebe could not but leave her and her interesting 
children in their basket in the comer of the house- 
keeper's room, when real babies, such as she had been 
herself; were appearing in society with scarcely a rag 
to cover them. The beagle, we suppose, must have 
obtained his living, and been married and settled in 
the country, for no further mention was made of his 
travels and information ; and as to that worthy 
individual, the great Newfoundland, his mistress more 
than ever felt that she had no leisure to turn him into 
a gentleman ; so he was suffered to follow on all fours, 
and trained to carry baskets and go on messages. 

In fact, when the poorer women of the village, in 
imitation of the Lady Betty Cat, had twins — ^their 
expectations and consequent preparations having been 
barely calculated for one more— Phoebe, and Mrs. 
Fairfax, and their maid, had almost more than they 
oould do ; and if, as it sometimes happened, a wedding 
or a funeral followed hard upon this press of business, 
the whole house was on the alert, and there was so 
much going hither and thither — such looking out of 
mourning, or making wedding favours — such cooking, 
and condoling, and, herewith, such constant applications 
to her for her opinion and resources, that the old 
housekeeper declared she did not know which way to 
turn, and that it was a mercy they did not go stark 
itarinff mad — ^Miss Phoebe, her godmamma, and all 
of them I 
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But none of them did go stark staring mad; wliile 
Phoebe, as she advanced in years, displayed such good, 
sound, common sense, and such kindness and rectitude 
of feeling as regarded the daily business of social life, 
that she might have acted as guide and adviser to half 
the over-educated misses who were half as old again as 
she was ; and, if it must be owned that her village 
occupations lefb her in total ignorance of the fashion- 
able arts of killing time, or covering ennui, she was 
happy in having very Httle time to kJU and no ennui 
to cover. 

It may, very probably, be objected to my heroine's 
early introduction into the dwellings of the sick and 
poor, that she must necessarily have become acquainted 
with many things that are studiously and properly 
concealed from young persons of her age. But, allowing 
this to be a disadvantage—as what great good in this 
imperfect world but is attended by some inevitable 
evil ? — I must yet observe with the experienced Miss 
Edgeworth, that " ignorance is not always innocence," 
and that, especially in Fhcebe's case, the knowledge 
she obtained of the disorders or the frailties of her 
poorer neighbours was acquired in all simplicity and 
modesty. The^pure and lovely spirit of that Christian 
charity which is incapable of thinking any evil, had 
first opened this melancholy page of human nature to 
her observation ; and thus, she thought of what she saw 
as of those other corporeal wants and weaknesses 
with which the earUest age and healthiest constitution 
must be acquainted — as of ills belonging to our 
earthly state, many of them permitted that they may 
be humbly and patiently endured ; some, again, capable 
of remedy, and others apparently perpetuated that 
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they may be objects of a constant and conscientious 
struggle, and genuine, regenerating repentance. The 
immorality of which we hear in cottages is also free 
from the varnish of false sentiment imder which it is 
concealed in palaces. The vices of the poor stand out 
in bold relief: their sins appear "exceeding sinful," and, 
therefore, excite in those who first hear of immorality 
in the lower classes, a feeling of instinctive horror or 
of holy pity ; and both these impressions are powerful 
guarantees against yielding to equal temptations, even 
in other situations. In regard to Phoebe, if she knew 
more of such things than some others, she guessed 
much less ; and I think it would, altogether, have 
been very difficult to discover, amongst the heirs and 
heiresses of original transgression, any with a more 
guileless heart or innocent imagination than she had. 

But that which really might have acted injuriously 
upon Phoebe's character in this familiar intercourse 
with those whom fortune, as well as nature, had con- 
stituted her inferiors, was the deference and flattery 
to which it inevitably exposed her. It was already 
no inconsiderable trial to be " Miss Harrington " at 
home ; and, of course, amongst the pensioners of her 
bounty, as with the tenants and immediate dependants 
of her father, she was considered as the lady of the 
district. 

Her godmamma was not blind to the evils that 
might result from this extreme attention ; and, aa the 
best means of counteracting them, she occasionally 
accepted the friendly invitations of some of the neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry, who were all, more or 
less, on visiting terms with Mr. Harrington, and some 
of whom were connexions of his wife. These oppor- 
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tunities of associating with lier equals and superiors 
produced all the moral effects anticipated bj her 
judicious friend. Phoebe at once perceived that it was 
only at home that she was a person of such consequence ; 
and if this important knowledge was not gained with- 
out several accompanying mortifications, her natural, 
and unperverted good understanding shewed her that 
it was weU worth the price she paid for it. In 
this intercourse with her superiors, likewise, Phcebe 
acquired clearer ideas of what would one day be 
eitpected of her in society than any school-room theory 
could have given her ; while the consciousness of her 
peculiar privileges at home made her always more 
than willing to return to the comparative simplicity 
of her daily life. 

The family in which Phoebe was a most frequent 
and most welcome guest, and in the midst of which 
Mrs. Eairfiax occasionally ventured to leave her 
when she was visiting her other friends, was that of 

the excellent and amiable Duchess of L . This 

estimable woman, who was infinitely more unpre- 
tending than half the ladies who are not duchesses, 
had been acquainted with both Phoebe's mamma and 
godmamma, and consequently felt the interest and 
affection she entertained for every orphan child con- 
siderably increased in regard to Phoebe. The Duchess 

of L had herself a numerous family, and some 

nearly of our heroine's age. These were, for many 
years, Phoebe's most intimate associates, and much 
visiting was exchanged between the femilies, -Mr. 
Harrington being an old sporting acquaintance of the 
Duke's, and the Duchess being willing to keep up the 
intimacy both for the sake of Phoebe and. her god- 
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mamma. Phoebe also liked going to L Castle 

next best to staying at home ; and, notwithstanding hep 
natural roguery and high spirits, had always deserved 
the character the kind-hearted Duchess gave her, 
when she said she was a good, sweet-tempered, clever 
little creature, who never was in anybody's way, and 
that it did one good to look at her. The only occasion 
on which Phoebe was in some danger of losing this 
unexceptionable character was the following : — 

Although the ladies Mary and Susanna were osten- 
sibly her companions and her friends, the member of 
the noble family who, from her earliest childhood, 
had been the most devoted to her wishes and amuse- 
ments, was the young, future duke. Lord Sandal, — or, 
as his sisters called him, San, Wherever Phoebe wa&. 
Lord Sandal was certain to be found, and always as 
her most humble servant and admirer } Phoebe, from 
her fifth yea^ and upwards, receiving his attentions as 
a due tribute to her sex and her seniority, (the young 
Marquis was just two weeks younger) or, as a mere 
matter of course in her quality of visitor, but without 
exciting or encouraging them. ^Nothing could be 
more persevering or more obsequious than the little 
lord. He taught her chess and dominoes, and she 
condescended to play with him twice after she learnt 
to beat him } afterwards, she said that it was tiresome, 
and preferred playing with somebody who could gene- 
rally beat her. He lent her his Shetland pony that 
she might ride out with his sisters, and wheeled her 
about in his wheelbarrow when she did not ride. Now^ 
for these latter services, Phoebe really thanked him 
very graciously ; for, like most little girls who have a 
choice^ she very much preferred going in a wheel- 
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barrow to driving in a carriage; and on his once 
overturning her on the gravel walk, when her forehead 
had been cut and her nose had bled profusely, — so 
that her Grace had been frightened, and his Grace had 
been angry, — she immediately forgot all her own pain 
and trouble to comfort her good-natured charioteer, 
and to save him from being scolded; but, notwith- 
standing all this friendly intercourse, and aU the stories 
that he read to her, or pictures that he shewed her, or 
all the playthings (for he was a generous little feUow) 
that he bought for her — ^he never could win any con- 
siderable ground in the young lady's favour. But, as 
it sometimes happens in these cases, this indifference 
on the one side only increased the flame upon the 
other; so that, one evening, when Phoebe and her 
admirer were about eight years of age, as the children 
were amusing themselves in the library, previously 
to being summoned to depart, — ^while Lady Mary was 
embroidering a " sachet," and Lady Susanna making 
a doll's frock, and Phoebe was writing to Mrs. Pair&x, 
and Lord Sandal was mending, or trying to mend for 
her another and a better pen, — the whole juvenile 
party being, apparently, " as good as gold," — it 
happened (circumstances being as we have described), 
that, as the affection Phoebe's employment called into 
her heart (for, she loved her godmamma most dearly), 
glowed in her bright, pure cheeks, and gHstened in her 
pretty eyes, — ^Lord Sandal, not considering that these 
tokens of a warm and sincere attachment had nothing 
in the world to do with him, — could not resist the 
impulse of his youthful passion any longer; but, 
laying his pen upon the table, and lifting up the 
ringlets that dropped upon her paper, he gave his 
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little lady-love a kiss, which she, as instantly, instruc- 
tively and wordlessly, acknowledged by laying her pen 
upon the table, shaking her ringlets back again, and 
giving him a good box on the ear. 

Now there is, as we all know, a right and a wrong 
way of doing everything ; some persons acquire this 
most approved method by patient and persevering 
exercise, and, frequently, with considerable difficulty ; 
whereas others, without the slightest efforts on their 
own parts, and without any visible practice or instruc- 
tion, do apparently receive it as a gift from partial 
Nature, and display it on suitable occasions to the 
envy and admiration of aU less fortunate practitioners. 

Fhcebe must, I suppose, have been bom with a genius 
for boxing an admirer's ear when he deserved it ; for 
certainly she had had no previous practice — the left 
ear of the noble marquis having been^ as it continued 
to be, the only ear she ever boxed : neither had she 
had any experience, inasmuch as, from her birth, no 
one had ever laid a hand upon herself but in gentleness 
and love ; and yet, notwithstanding its being " a first 
attempt," and notwithstanding the natural disadvan- 
tages under which she laboured of having the softest, 
plumpest, little hand that ever was seen or felt, as well 
as the fortuitous disadvantages belonging to the actual 
situation of the head of her adventurous adorer, which, 
according to every law of juxtaposition, should have 
been tolerably safe from any such attack, the afore- 
said box on the ear was, " nevertheless and notwith- 
standing,*' administered in such a degree of intensity 
and perfection that it not only astonished the beholders, 
but petrified both the giver and receiver. The kiss, 
though equally decided, had been inflicted with con- 
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siderable delicacy, and the sound thereof, as produced 
Upon Phoebe's velvet cheek, though it had been heard 
by the Ladies Mary and Susanna, and might perhaps 
have been distinguished in the adjoining billiard-room, 
had certainly not pierced beyond. But the box on the 
ear had been of quite another character, and it had 
sounded in full, clear, and sonorous strength, not only 
round the room in which the youthful party was 
assembled, but all through the adjoining billiard-room, 
— in the pockets of whose table the humbler kiss had 
disappeared— and, from the billiard-room, aU through 
an adjoining ante-room, through the half-open doors 
of which it had penetrated, even unto the ears of the 
Duke and Duchess, who were at dinner with their elder 
daughters. 

It was also remarkable concerning this striking 
instance of female energy and spirit, as well as the act 
which had provoked it, that both had been unpreceded 
and unfollowed by any of the juvenile altercations or 
objurgations which either prepare the minds of the 
auditors for some such final conflict or catastrophe ; or, 
when it has taken place, furnish some clue or explana- 
tion to the causes or excuses for the same. 

There had been no " Now do," and no " Now don't ;" 
no "Do leave me alone, then," or " Don't be so ill-na- 
tured ;" no " O Sandal !" and « O Phoebe !" no "Do, 
Mary, speak to your brother !" or " I'll tell your papa, 
you naughty boy ! " no threatening, whether as re- 
garded the kiss or its acknowledgment, and no cries 
or report of the attacked and wounded after the fatal 
e&ootmter. No, it stood alone in all its glory, not 
eveai condescending to the " veni, vidi, vici," with which 
fhe tBonGUB Gssar announced his famous victory, and 
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no ears less experienced or attentive than those of the 
domestic and ducal pair, who were wont occasionally 
to have their young people within ear-shot, that, as 
the expression goes, they might keep an eye upon them, 
could have heard anything in the "report" to attract 
particular attention. 

But, as soon as it was distinguished, "the noble 
lord" — ^without waiting to depute any of the five do- 
mestics who were in attendance on the four illustrious 
individuals at table — did, in his own paternal and 
authoritative voice, call out, " Children, what's the 
matter?" 

The voice naturally sounded through the open doors 
of the respective rooms, even as that which had occa- 
sioned it, and the four in the library were as well 
aware of what it meant as the four and five in the 
dining-room ; but, though all must certainly have 
heard, no one seemed disposed to answer. 

Phoebe, whose hand still tingled with its perform- 
ance, and who was now heartily ashamed of it, would, 
nevertheless, have instantly confessed what she had 
done — being always accustomed to own when she did 
wrong — ^but she felt shy of the excuse that must 
accompany her confession. Lord Sandal, who in silent 
magnanimity had removed to an opposite comer of the 
room, and to a very respectful distance, liked not to 
own either the kiss or the box on the ear ; and the 
two young ladies, who were good-natured girls, and 
who, as lookers-on, could find much excuse for both 
parties, did not like to tell ; and thus, to the ominous 
sound that hsA been heard, there succeeded a silence 
yet more ominous. 

The noble Duke, it seems, considered it in this li^ht\ 
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for, again raising his voice, he called upon the Lady 
Mary, as the eldest, and consequently most responsible, 
of the youthful party, to appear and give an expla- 
nation. 

Thus seriously summoned, the young lady, although 
unwillingly, came forward ; and, on the repeated ques- 
tion of "What was that I heard?" she did at last 
reply, "'Twas only PhoBbe, dear papa, boxing my 
brother's ears." 

Now, the little dissyllable "only" has, in common 
with many other words, several arbitrary significa- 
tions. "With children and with servants it is almost 
always deprecatory. They only tear their frocks, or 
they only let things fall, or they only touch or take 
what does not at all belong to them. Poor Lady 
Mary, therefore, in employing it, had wished to soften 
the impression that the delinquency she was compelled 
to mention was calculated to make upon her parents. 
But, as it often happens when we are embarrassed, 
that we say the very last thing that we really wished 
to say ; or, if we use the proper word, that we give it 
a wrong expression, so Lady Mary's "only" conveyed 
such a comic idea of a regular and established habit of 
Phoebe's boxing her brother's ears, and such a perfect 
acquiescence of all parties. Lord Sandal himself in- 
cluded, in having his ears boxed, that the Duke, on 
heanng this explanation — ^which tallied so well with 
the perfect silence that had preceded and succeeded 
to this sound of warfare — could hardly command 
gravity enough to say he would enquire into the busi- 
ness after dinner ; and before Lady Mary could effect 
her retreat iQto the library, the Duchess was on the 
point of laughing, the young ladies were positively in 
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&11 titter, and the servants, whom etiquette forbade 
to join in the mirth of their superiors, were nearly 
purple in the face, the latest enlisted and least trained 
being actually obliged to leare the room precipitately, 
in order to laugh behind the door. 

As soon as composure was at all restored, the Duke 
asked his wife if her pretty little friend were reaUy such 
a yixen as this habit of boxing their son's ears implied. 
The Duchess answered decidedly in the negative, declar- 
ing it was the first time she had ever heard of anything 
of the kind, and requesting the Duke not to prejudge 
her little favourite. To this the Duke, who was nearly 
as fond of Phoebe as his lady, readily assented, sapiently 
observing, that a reason might be found for most 
things ; so that when the conscious face of the Httle 
girl appeared with the dessert, the judge who was to 
hear her cause was — ^as an English judge is bound to 
be — disposed to be favourable to the accused. 

Children who, in compliance with the desires of 
their parents, and in defiance of the satires of Lord 
Byron, "always come in after dinner," have, gene- 
rally, their allotted or accustomed places, — a papa 
and mamma "side of the house," — ^which all parties 
are anxiouB to maintain. Up to the present time, 
the Duchess had always had Phoebe on her right 
hand and Lord Sandal on her left, the tw^o young 
ladies taking their respective seats on each side of 
their papa; but to-day, as soon as these younger 
members of his family appeared, the Duke called his 
son to him, and ordered Lady Mary to take his wonted 
place. 

When these arrangements were completed, (during 
which it would have been difficult to say which of the 
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young hearts present had palpitated most, or whose 
cheeks had glowed the brightest crimson,) the Duke 
looked at his Duchess, who, being an understanding 
and obedient wife, did forthwith enquire of Phoebe 
how it happened that she, being such a good little 
girl, and generally so kind to everybody — and Sandal 
being such a good little boy, and so particularly fond 
of her — she could possibly have boxed his ears ? 

Upon this serious appeal to her, though made with 
all her Grace's habitually sweet gentleness of voice 
and manner, Phoebe, whose spirits were considerably 
worn by the expectation of her trial, and who, now 
that the excitement of the moment was over, could 
not herself understand why Lord Sandal's salutation 
should have been so cruelly requited, lost her courage 
altogether, and beginning to cry, sobbed out that she 
was very, very sorry indeed, to have been so naughty ; 
that she was sure she did not mean to hurt Sandal, 
who was so very kind to her and fond of her ; but— 
but — ^but she really could not help it. 

" But what had Sandal done to you, my love, that 
you could not help boxing his ears ?" 

Phoebe again sobbed out that she was very, very 
sorry, and that she dared say he would never do it again. 

Upon this, the Duke, perceiving that anything more 
explicit was not to be got out of the young lady, 
addressed himself to the young lord ! 

" Come, my boy, you are to be a man one of these 
days ; so teU me the truth now. What did you do to 
Phoebe to make her box your ears ?" 

To this paternal demand. Lord Sandal did at last 
reply, that he was sure he did not mean to vex her, 
but that really he could not help it. 
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" But what did you do to lier then, tell me at once, 
sip?" 

" Why then, papa, I only kissed her." 

This explanation had nearly set aU the elder party 
laughing again ; but the Duke, enforcing seriousness 
upon himself and his companions, continued, '^ But, 
why did you kiss her, if you knew she did not like it, 
and how can you say you did not mean to kiss her ?" 

" I did not mean to kiss her, indeed, papa, but she 
looked so very pretty, that I could not help it." 

" And I," said Phoebe, " I am sure I did not mean 
to box his ears ; but his kissing did so teaze me, that 
I could not help it." 

" A very curious story this," said the Duke, who 
now, however, understood more of the whole business 
than either of the poor children themselves, " a very 
curious story indeed. "Well, all I can say is, that if 
when you are together, you. Sandal, cannot help 
kissing Phcsbe, and you, Phcebe, cannot help bosdng 
Sandal's ears — the less you are together the better." 

« But, papa," said the young Marquis, with consi- 
derable gallantry, and stiQ more considerable fear of 
a constant tete-a-tete with his tutor, " I have quite 
forgiven Phoebe, and don't at aU mind her having 
boxed my ears." 

" And I," said Phoebe, " will never do so any more ; 
but I don't like him to kiss me." 

" But you will give him a kiss to make it up now, 
I'm sure," said the Duchess. 

"No, no," said the Duke, "we'U have no kissing, 
if the young lady is so much averse to it ; but, let 
them shake hands forthwith, and go to bed." 

Phoebe very graciously and gratefully acceded to 
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the shaking hands, and was congratulating herself 
upon having escaped so easily, when Lord Sandal, who 
now felt himself at liberty to nestle up to his mamma, 
pleaded so hard for the lass to make it up, which the 
Duchess had at first proposed — that Phoebe, fearing 
lest a refusal on her part might look something like 
bearing malice, amiably yielded to his wishes ; and, 
perhaps, like many other young ladies who have treated 
an admirer harshly, never felt so kindly towards him 
in her life before. 

But my chapter is growing to such an uncon- 
scionable length, that for fear any reader should be as 
tired of its perusal as I am of its revision for the 
press, I will invite him to pause here with me, and 
give the remainder in another section. 
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CnAPTEE III. 

(Continued.) 



OONTAININO, TOGETHEB WITH OTHEB HATTEB, AN IHPOBTANT 
LIBSON HOW TO BEAD UPON THE TOMBSTONES. 

" Boast not thyBelf of to-morrow ; for thou knowost not what a 

day may bring forth." 

" It won't do, Lucy," said tlie Duke to the Duchess, 
a few days after the occurrence we have just related. 
These plans for the future are, generally, silly things, 
and this more than any other. I am very sorry for it ; 
but I see that it won't do, my dear. 

" But, why not ?" replied the lady; "it seems to 
me just as inconsistent to despair concerning the 
future, as to build upon it. The children are but 
eight years old ; why should it be impossible that they 
should like each other at eighteen ?" 

** Because the nature of things is against it." 

" But here," persisted the Duchess, it is the nature 
of children that is in question, and their nature is to 
change." 

"True, to a certain extent, my dear; they grow 
taller or stouter, or more clever or more stupid, more 
virtuous or more vicious ; but, when they have any 
character, that character remains the same." 

"But how is it, then, that we so often hear of 
persons who in after life are distinguished for talents 
or for genius, being thought duller than their school- 
fellows when boysp And what is still more to the 
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point — how is it that so many a giddy and light-hearted 
romp makes so careful and affectionate a wife or 
mother?" 

" Children at school," replied the Duke, " are not 
always at liberty to shew their genius: in fact, in 
proportion as they are disposed to follow their peculiar 
talent, they are indisposed to attend to the routine of 
their school exercises and employments. So that this 
is not against my argument." 

" But the careless, giddy girl who becomes a careful 
and exemplary matron — that is surely a change of 
character." 

" If the child who, at eight years of age, never, under 
any serious circumstances, shewed any serious feeling, 
afterwards becomes an exemplary wife or mother, I 
grant you that her character is entirely changed ; but, 
until I witness such a change, you must excuse me if 
I disbelieve in it. What constitutes a romp is often 
merely an ebullition of bodily and mental energy, at 
an age and in a situation without cares or careful 
duties, and is by no means contrary to the display of 
natural feeling under other circumstances, calculated 
to modify the expression of it. Thus we very often 
see, that persons who laugh the most heartily will cry 
the most bitterly; but, though laughing and crying 
are so different, it is the self-same excitability which 
makes the self-same person yield to both. Circum- 
stances may change, but characters, where they really 
exist, seldom or never do. Now, Phoebe and our boy 
have both decided, but very different, characters ; and 
being at Hberty to show them, I am convinced that, if 
we are spared, we shall see them ten years hence very 
much what they are at present ; and you will find that 
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Sandal, with all his really good qualities and his expected 
dukedom to boot, will make no more effectual progress 
in the young lady's favour than he does now; and 
therefore I should be glad, for both their sakes, that 
the children should be as little together as possible." 

" It shall be as you think best, my dear," replied 
the obedient Duchess ; " but yet, I cannot understand 
why you, who first thought of a match between them, 
should now be the first to give it up. It surely cannot 
be on account of the little incident of the other night, 
for the children are better Mends than ever since." 

" That's true," said the Duke, laughing at the re- 
membrance of the affair ; " because Phoebe is conscious 
that she was wrong, and, like a dear little generous 
creature as she is, wishes to make amends ; and, if we 
could only hope that she would give him a right to 
expect a * make-up kiss,' and continued kind and con- 
ciliating feeling by continuing to box his ears, the boy's 
case would not be so hopeless ; but Phoebe wiQ never 
80 yield to her instinctive dislike of Sandal's ex- 
pressions of attachment again, and her disinclination 
towards him will only be confirmed by the restraint 
she puts upon its manifestation. I have observed the 
children narrowly, and to-day I had a conversation 
with Phoebe, which has entirely settled my opinion." 

The Duchess smiled, and her smile might have been 
interpreted to say, " A conversation with a child eight 
years old on such a subject ! ! !" 

The Duke did so interpret his lady's smile, for he 
forthwith answered, "I will punish you for that satirical 
look of yours, Lucy, by repeating our conversation from 
the beginning to the end." 

** Pray do," replied the Duchess ^ " but, suppose that 
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you just give me your arm, and that we finish our t^te- 
i-tete on the verandah ; it is growing dusk, and the 
stars are coming out ; 'tis the very hour for walking 
as well as talking." 

" It is," said her husband, not only offering his arm, 
but taking her hand in his, and adding, as affection- 
ately as if they had not been married nineteen years, 
" especially with those we love." 

Former recollections seemed to vibrate to this touch 
of kindness; for the Duchess answered, " Is it not like 
a dream that we should be talking of the marriage of 
our children ? It seems but yesterday that we were 
talking of our own. But, now, tell me your tale, my 
dear ; I am deeply interested in it." 

" 'Tis simply this : as I was passing your favourite 
southern shrubbery, whom should I see there but 
our pretty little friend ! It seems there is a bird's 
nest in one of the shrubs there, and that Phoebe 
amuses herself with watching it. I don't wonder at 
Ilarrington's mania of having the child's likeness 
taken two or three times a year ; for every time I look 
at her I see a subject for a picture. To-day I would 
have given anything to have had an artist near me. 
She was standing amongst your earliest rosebuds and 
your latest laburnums, her bright curls mingling with 
their golden clusters, and her pretty pinky cheeks and 
rosy lips just above the bushes; she was bending 
slightly forward, and had her little hands behind her, 
as if to guarantee her innocent intentions towards the 
helpless family she was observing ; her every look so 
expressive of benevolence and love, that she might 
have been taken for the guardian fSairy of the nest. 
The old birds, indeed, appeared to view her in that 
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light, for they flew round her and before her, without 
the slightest token of anxiety." 

" Pretty creatures !" said the Duchess, " 'twas a pity 
to disturb them." 

" The pretty creatures, the birds, Lucy, I did not 
disturb, and the pretty creature, PhoBbe, likes a run in 
the park above all things : so my conscience is very 
clear concerning them. As soon as I beckoned to her, 
and pointed to the way I was going, Phoebe came, and, 
putting her hand in mine, began chattering partly of 
the birds she had seen, and partly of the deer she was 
going to see. I had some little difficulty to make her 
think of any other subjects ; but, in proportion as I 
felt how much I should like her for a daughter-in-law, 
I was anxious to ascertain her grounds of dislike to 
Sandal : so, after a suitable introduction, I asked her 
why she did not like him. 

" * I did not Bay I did not like him,' was her reply. 

" * But you do not, and yet he does everything to 
please you ; he lends you his pony, shews you his pic- 
tures, and would give you anything he has.' 

" * Yes,' said Phoebe, ' and I am very much obliged to 
him ; but I would lend him my pony, or shew him my 
pictures, or give him any plaything that he wished for. 
I am sure,' added the little rogue,* I have offered to hear 
him his Latin verb often and often, that his tutor 
might not scold him ; but he never chanced to know it.' 

" * But,' said I, * you know, if we mean to oblige 
people, we must give them what they really take a 
fancy for. Now, Sandal has a pony and pictures of his 
own, and naturally does not want yours ; and, like most 
little boys, he does not particularly care for sajdng his 
Latin verbs ; but he is as fond of you as of his sisters, 
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and would like you to give him a kiss now and then. 
Now, tell me honestly, why won't you ?' 

" * O, dear me !' said PhoBbe, who was beginning to 
feel a little teazed, ' I don't know ; but I don't like 
to kiss him, and I wish he would be satisfied with 
kissing other people ; for I don't like him to kiss me !' 

" * But what makes him so disagreeable to you ?' 

" ' Upon this question, Phoebe looked considerably 
embarrassed ; and, with a delicacy of feeling that did 
her honour, she said, * He is your little boy, and you 
ought to love your little boy : I don't wish to say 
anything against your little boy.' 

" * And I do love my little boy : and, because I love 
him, I wish to know what can make him disagreeable 
to anybody else. Perhaps, if I tell him of what makes 
him disagreeable to you, he may mend ; you know we 
should all try to make ourselves as agreeable as 
possible.' 

" * Yes,' said Phoebe, with some expression of self- 
reproach on her countenance ; * and I know that we 
should love everybody ; but we need not kiss every- 
body, need we ?' 

" Now this, like many other questions chUdren put 
to us, was ' a poser ;' however, I answered that, when 
people were kind to children, it was very natural to 
expect a kiss in return, and that it was not pretty to 
refuse.' 

" * O, dear me !' said Phoebe, * then I am sure I wish 
that Sandal would not be kind to me V 

" ' But, you would not wish him to be unkind to you !' 

" ' O dear !' again cried Phoebe, in a tone as if she 
found the papa nearly as tiresome as the son, ' I do 
wish he would leave me alone T 
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" * Don't you think he is a good little boy ?' 

" ' Yes,' said Phoebe. 

" * And don't you think he is a pretty little boy ?' 

" ' I think he would make a pretiy little y»V/,' 
answered the impenetrable young lady. 

" * But now, do tell me why you don't like him ; I 
should reaUy like to know.' 

" ' Oh, I have a great many good reasons !' 

" * But, what are they ?' 

" * 'Tis of no use ; 'tis no fault of his ; he can't 
help it !' 

" * But what can't he help ? Now, do tell me, there's 
a good girl.' 

" * "Well then,' answered PhoBbe, now fairly teazed 
into perfect candour, * I don't like Sandal, because he 
can't beat me at chess, and because he speaks through 
his nose, and because he stammers over his lessons, 
and because he dances out of time, and because he 
sings out of tune, and because .' 

" * But, my dear little girl,' I interrupted, * if Sandal 
cannot help these things, it is surely very wrong to 
dislike him for them. It is no merit of yours that 
you have a better ear than he has ; and it is very 
unchristian-like to despise others, merely because they 
have not the same advantages we have ourselves.' 

" * But,' answered Phoebe, eager to excuse herself, 
' I should not dislike Sandal for things he cannot help ; 
but he says I am to be his little wife, and that's what 
makes all these things that he can't help so very 
disagreeable to me. He says I must be his little wife ; 
and Oh, dear me ! do you think I would have a husband 
that would set my teeth on edge as he does ? — no, 
' that I wouldn't.' '* 
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" What a fiinny child she is !" said the Duchess, her 
strong sense of the ludicrous combating her maternal 
mortification at this description of the effects of her 
son's peculiar elocution. Then, comforting herself, 
she added, " but Sandal's ear and voice may improve ; 
and when Phoebe grows older, she may prefer a 
husband with a good heart and affectionate disposition, 
to one whose more brilliant qualities would only 
satisfy her taste. Phoebe has quite as much under- 
standing as imagination." 

" But, for that very reason," said the Duke, " she 
will require in the man with whom she connects her 
destiny for life, a being who will satisfy both her taste 
and her understanding ; and^ our Sandal never will be 
that person. But now, dearest, listen to the end of 
our conversation. Whilst, like you, I was thinking 
, how much the future might yet be favourable to our 
projects, and, with many others wiser than myself, 
I was endeavouring to make my reason speak the 
language of my inclination, my young companion 
continued her observations. 

" * Now, isn't it very silly,* said she, * for little boys 
and girls to be talking about husbands and wives ? 
Little boys and girls don't marry ; isn't it very sUly ?* 

" * Yes, that is silly,' I replied, — ^the sentence being 
very apposite to the decision of my own conscience on 
my own cogitations ; — * but, when people talk of little 
boys and girls marrying, of course they only mean 
they are to be married when they are grown up." 

" * But,' said Phoebe, ' I don't think that makes it 
any wiser ; nobody knows whether little boys and 
girls may live to grow up !' 

" * Why, Phoebe,' said I, * you are quite a philosopher. 
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"What should you know about the uncertainty of 
human life ?' 

" The child looked at me with that expression of 
mixed feeling, of which her varying countenance is so 
capable, and said : — 

" ' I don't know what you mean by a philosopher ; 
but I don't think that such a little girl as I am can be 
such a hard word as that. I am sv/re I am not a 
philosopher; but I can read upon the tombstones. 
Have you never read upon the tombstones ? — People 
die at all ages, and a great many very, very young, 
and nobody knows when but God Almighty. Have 
you never read upon the tombstones ? ' " 

At this part of his recital, the Duke paused, and 
exchanged looks and feelings with his Duchess ; then, 
resuming in a lower and more serious tone of voice, 
he said : " How wonderful are the ways in which the 
Creator speaks to our inmost soul, so that it, at length, 
hears and rouses from its slumber ! No one not quite 
an idiot can arrive at my age without feeling, as well 
as knowing, the certainty of death and the uncertainty 
of life. I, as you well know, have not only heard of, 
but seen mortality ; in the sick room, and on the field 
of battle, I have beheld that awful separation of the 
soul and body which awaits us all ; and yet, it was 
reserved for a young, light-hearted child — the very 
emblem of life and health herself — to teach me bo to 
read upon the tombstones as to understand the lesson 
that they teach. I feel that, before this conversation 
with PhoBbe, J had never read upon the tombstones 
That others should die, that the children of friend or 
neighbour should be snatched away in the bloom of 
youth, or, in the prime of manhood, — all this Irea^ji?^ 
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believed ; but, for myself, and for my family, — for the 
objects of my affection, or the subjects of my hopes 
or my ambition, I reckoned upon future years as surely 
as upon the present moment. Dearest Lucy, let us 
not neglect this aU-important lesson, given us by the 
good sense and feeling of a child. In all our hopes 
for ourselves, in all our hopes for those dearer than 
ourselves — ^in all the lawful preparations we make for 
the uncertain future of this uncertain world — ^let 
us think and act as if we too could read upon the 
tombstones." 

s • ■ • • 

It is not my intention to trespass further on the 
patience of my readers by giving them the conclusion 
of this long conversation between the noble pair. It 
was agreed that nothing should be done to encourage 
the inclination or expectations of the youthful Marquis, 
or to oblige the young lady to think of a husband who 
would set her teeth on edge ; and, so long as the Duke 
lived, Phcebe had no further annoyance from his son. 
But there is no escaping our fate. PhoBbe's friend 
died before the young people had reached their 
eighteenth year, and his successor — all untaught by 
the experience of his childhood, and all undaunted by 
the indifference which Phoebe continued to shew 
towards him, and his utmost endeavours to win her 
favour — pursued her with unrelenting love and 
constancy ; and the suit of the young nobleman being 
countenanced by Mr. Harrington, to the prejudice of 
every other candidate for his daughter's hand, — the 
course of her true love for Ernest had, for several 
years, experienced those obstacles to which love is 
supposed to be liable in proportion to its truth. These 
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obstacles being removed (I don't say how ; for which 
economy of explanation, see introduction) : the reader 
shall be introduced to the commencement of the honey- 
moon in the ensuing chapter. 

Phoebe's likeness has been very ofben taken ; but, 
by one of those pretty coincidences we sometimes 
remark in the former lives of persons destined for 
each other, the best likeness taken of her, was, like 
her husband's, stolen ; the theft of a young amateur 
artist staying in the house, who lost his heart on the 
occasion. Like Ernest's, her figure forms part of a 
group ; but it is a group of a very different character 
from the death-scene we have described. Phoebe is 
represented at the age of sixteen, dressed, but not yet 
ornamented, for her first grand ball. — She is seated on 
the lap of her godmamma, in the pleasant boudoir of 
the latter, — her white lace over white satin, carefully 
spread out upon the sober costume of the matron. 
The open casket, containing her mother's jewels, is on 
a table by their side, and her godmamma is evidently 
choosing from amongst its treasures what may best 
adorn her darling. As she holds the pearls and 
diamonds near the transparent complexion that seems 
to mock at ornament, maternal emiltation at her 
god-child's beauty, and a consciousness of her future 
conquests, are mining in the expression of her coun- 
tenance. But her adopted daughter is thinking of 
neither ornaments nor conquests ; with the joy and 
affection of an elder child, who, on some extraordinary 
occasion, is again restored to the caresses to which she 
was accustomed in her infancy, Phoebe's absorbing 
feeling is, evidently, the pleasure of hdng nursed. She 
nestles fondly and smilingly against the ■Qrotect555aai^ 
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her young and happy life, and the fair, round arm 
seems only to consent to wear its glittering fetters 
that it may twine more closely and caressingly around 
her old friend's neck, and her hand rest longer on her 
shoulder. 

According to this portrait, Phoebe is scarcely of the 
middle size ; slender, but not thin ; her feet and hands 
are very small, her complexion exceedingly fair, her 
hair bright and luxuriant, her eyes rather gray than 
blue, and her eyebrows and eyelashes much darker 
than her hair, as her lips are much redder than her 
cheeks. Her features are not regular, but pleasing ; 
and the expression of her mouth is remarkably femi- 
nine and i^teUigent ; also, she ha. the very p^ei^iest 
formed chin and throat that ever added beauty to 
beauty, or made, otherwise, plain persons pretty- 
looking, nobody could tell how or why. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE BBIDE BBOUGHT HOME — BEGINNIKa OF THE HONETMOON—- 

OLOUDS AND HALO. 

"They are both in either's powers." — Tempest, 

That " man is bom to trouble even as the sparks fly 
upward," is one of the many touching declarations of 
Holy Writ that every day's experience confirms ; and, 
sacred from all the attacks of human scepticism and 
perversity, one that has never yet been called in ques- 
tion. It is our fate ; it is our life ! and the infidel 
whose pride rejects the blessed hope of immortality 
which consoles for mortal trial, must humble himself 
equally with the meanest believer, under the stem 
and ever-recurring proofs of the truth of this awful 
declaration of the Almighty. 

"Trouble, labour and sorrow!" Yes, these are as 
sure to the happiest and most favoured of earth's 
children, as are the eternal laws that rule the universe. 
Sure as that rain rnxMSt fall, or that sparks must^y 
upwards towards heaven : sure as that the frail life 
they fill must vanish and pass away 1 

But, blessed be the God who made us, and who 
alone knows of what and for what we are made, — 
" trouble, and labour, and sorrow" are but our earthhf 
portion ; and, even in this portion, there are sparks of 
bliss to brighten the solemn path that leads us to the 
grave, and to keep alive within us that myateirlQw& -sjcA^ 
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prophetic yearning after happiness which is innate in 
the most wretched, and which neither experience nor 
disappointment can destroy. And O ! blessings, un- 
numbered blessings, on Him who has thus ordered our 
mortal lot ! that, in removing these fair and cheering 
lights from our downward and darkening way and 
longing sight, they have ever and must ever fly «« the 
sparks towards heaven, — upwards, — pointing and 
guiding and attracting to those celestial regions in 
which they disappear ! 

And, to link our reflections with our narrative, and 
still holding on to the golden chain which connects the 
bliss we feel and see with the bliss we hope and long 
for, let us alight on earth again, and even on its holy 
ground— on that spot which yet retains the most of 
Paradise — ^the home of wedded love, as entered on by 
Faith and Truth and Virtue. 

Perhaps, the whole life of man has no more delicious 
moments than those in which the tried and faithful 
bridegroom at last brings the woman of his choice and 
his affection to the abode he has destined for their 
mutual and inseparable happiness, in which he shows 
her the worldly goods with which he is enabled to 
endow her, opens, vrith a brighter glance and quicker 
pulse, the apartment consecrated to her own especial 
use, rejoices in the glow of grateful pleasure with which 
she recognizes the objects of her vainly hidden wishes, 
and gives her a heartfelt and a tender welcome to 
the small domestic empire of which he makes her 
sovereign. 

The hero and heroine of my story were particularly 
calculated to feel the rapture of these moments in their 
full intensity, and the home that witnessed their de- 
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light was particularly calculated to call forth and to 
maintain it, being one of the most beautiful and com- 
fortable residences in one of the most favoured situa- 
tions of that garden of our country, the lovely Isle of 
Wight. 

Ernest had inherited this estate fipom his uncle, and 
had repaired and embellished the house belonging to 
it, not only as a fitting scene for the enjoyment of his 
honeymoon, but as the dwelling in which he hoped to 
spend the chief part of his future life, and trusted to 
enjoy life's purest daily pleasures. Everything around 
bore the stamp of the noble simplicity of the taste that 
had directed and presided over each arrangement; 
and, in spite of fresh papering and painting, and the 
introduction of several additional pieces of furniture 
by the young nephew that the old uncle would have 
deemed superfluous, the whole was in such good 
keeping, comfort and elegance were so happily 
united, and everything already bore such a liomey^ 
to-be-used and to-be-enjoyed appearance, that Phoebe, 
— beholding herself surrounded by the realization of 
all her desires and imaginations, — and now actually 
leaning on the supporting arm of the long-known 
and long-loved hero of her aerial castle, could scarcely 
understand that she was there for the first time, 
and felt herself immediately at home. Of all the 
" happy couples" who ever yet set off after the wed- 
ding-breakfast, and arrived in health and safety to the 
enjoyment of their wedded t^te-gUt6te, in cottage, 
house, or castle, Ernest and Phoebe Somerville would 
have best done credit to a paragraph in the Morning 
Post, and would have had the least occasion for it. 
But even happiness is fatiguing, and PhcBh^^ ^&^st 
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haying seen and smiled at all there was to shew, after 
haying heen introduced to the old housekeeper and 
other fixtures of the establishment, presided for the 
first time at her husband's table, eaten something for 
appearance sake, and tried to keep up a little common- 
place conyersation during the presence of the attendant 
seryants, became sensibly of the excitement and fatigue 
she had undergone ; and, in answer to Ernest's con- 
siderate inquiries, confessed that she reaUj did feel a 
little tired, and would gladly lie down for a few minutes 
in her dressing-room. On this concession, Ernest led 
her to the door ; and, with the promise of being in the 
drawing-room in half an hour to make her husband's 
tea, she left him. 

Ernest, though no teetotaller, seldom drank more 
than two or three glasses of wine at any time ; and, on 
the present occasion, the apartment from which his 
pretty bride had disappeared seemed so much less 
cheerful than that in which she had promised to 
rejoin him, that he speedily proceeded to the drawing- 
room, fancying that, perhaps, after aU, she might be 
there before him. But it wanted full twenty minutes 
of the half-hour agreed on, and, Remembering how 
exhausted she had looked, he consoled himself for not 
finding her there, with the hope that his bride was 
taking the rest she needed ; and, yery unlike his usual 
quietude and contentment, he employed the interval 
in trying sundry alterations in the positions of the 
sofas and easy chairs, in the idea of adding to the 
comfort of the yery comfortable room ; and then, being 
convinced that it was better to "let well alone," he 
did, as some of my readers may have also done after 
similar experiments, replace every article removed, just 
where it had been taken from. 
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After this unprofitable labour, he looked to see that 
the timepiece was wound up, took out his watch in 
order to compare the two, fiancied that they both must 
lose, and walked up and down the apartment till the 
full expiration of the term appointed. But the half- 
hour passed, and still no Phoebe came, and not even 
Ernest's ear could detect the slightest sound of her 
approach. " She has fallen asleep," thought he, " and 
sleep will do her good." Now, if people can sleep for 
half an hour, it is not unlikely that they may sleep for 
three quarters ; so that, as time went on, Ernest's 
unselfish affection acquiesced, although with some im- 
patience, in the continued absence of his bride. But 
three quarters of an hour's solitude is long on a man's 
wedding day, and a whole hour's quite intolerable ; 
and Ernest, partly ashamed at spending so much time 
in utter idleness, and partly in hopes of charming away 
its tediousness, did wisely and conscientiously take up 
a book ; but, after some minutes' holding it in his 
hands, he found that not an idea from it could gain 
entrance to his mind, or change the current of his 
thoughts ; a fact which needed not to have surprised 
him, if he had not been too much pre-occupied to ob- 
serve that the book was in his hand, but never opened. 

At length, becoming increasingly impatient, inca- 
pable of occupying himself without her, and yet fearful 
of intruding on his bride's repose, Ernest unclosed the 
low window of the drawing-room that opened on the 
terrace, and walked softly round the house till he came 
beneath the high-shafted window of her dressing-room. 
All was still, except a half-heard, fitful breathing 
amongst the topmost boughs of the plantations near ; 
and, from below, more regular and distant, the gentle 
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laving of the rising tide, as it first crept along the 
sandy shore, and then, stealing up the turfy slope 
beyond, it washed the lower branches of the noble trees 
that, in this favoured island, share unhurt the territory 
of the proud, salt sea. 

It was a lovely and a glorious night. The moon was 
now high above the horizon, and, with the moon-like 
Jupiter, was vividly reflected in the quivering waves. 
The other stars were hardly visible, being eclipsed in 
the flood of brightness poured from the nearer lumi- 
naries ; but, on the velvet of the chequered lawn, and 
beneath the still blooming rose trees, were scattered 
those humbler, yet scarcely less lovely "lamps of 
night," those insect stars of earth, the beautiful and 
tiny glow-worms. It was the very hour and scene for 
love and happiness, and Ernest's heart was full to 
overflowing, as, turning from the loveliness around 
him, his eye sought that dearer beacon of his felicity, 
—the light beaming from the chamber of his bride. 

In order to ascertain whether she was moving, he 
descended a few steps down the lawn and looked up 
to her apartments. The fanciful half cottage and haU' 
castle-like window of her dressing-room was open, and 
there was something bright and shining that glistened 
on its edge. But there was no sound — ^no shadow ; 
and Ernest staid his steps, and almost held his breath, 
lest he should disturb the quiet that his bride had so 
evidently needed. 

But suddenly a sound broke in upon the silence of 
the evening, and — could he hear aright ? — surely 'twas 
a sound of grief! Yes, quick and convulsive sobs — 
not of common emotion and excitement, but of soul- 
felt and soul-rending agony — were heard, and they 
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came from Phoebe's room, — ^from the being whose own 
elements had ever seemed cheerfulness and joy, and 
whose happiness he had trusted to cherish and to 
increase. To fly to her was, naturally, the first impulse 
of his heart ; but the next moment her emotion 
appeared subsiding ; and, remembering her wish to be 
alone, and feeling that the happiest marriage must 
cause many a serious or anxious thought to the bride, 
who now first leaves her father's house and all her 
maiden pleasures, — ^he hesitated whether it would not 
be kinder and more prudent to allow her feelings their 
free course, and to trust to her natural elasticity of 
spirits for her return to composure. But again a 
louder sob was heard, and, with a variety of conflicting 
sensations, Ernest pronounced her name. 

Immediately all was hushed, and the bright shining 
something on the window-edge was now quickly 
raised, discovering Phoebe's long, fair curls, and the 
sweet, pale face they shaded ! She spoke — but in a 
broken voice — ^** Dear Ernest ! is it you ? I will come 
down presently." 

"Bather let me come up to you, dearest," said her 
husband; and, without waiting for an answer, he 
hastened to her side. 

Phoebe was still kneeling at the window as he en- 
tered, and her head again sunk beneath the glistening 
veil of curls that, partly floating on her shoulders and 
partly resting on the sill, gleamed more fSairly under 
the bright moonbeams. As her husband approached, 
her sobs again redoubled, and for some moments, 
neither his presence nor his tenderness seemed to do 
aught but aggravate a passion so unusual to her. 
Something like a child that has fallen dowii| and, less 
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you, who caused it, Were a restraint upon me ; and, 
when I shut the door of my oton room and looked 
round on all its elegance and comfort, and felt that all 
this was for me from you, — ^the work, indeed, of others* 
hands, but of yottr affection and thoughtfulness and 
intellect and imagination,— -of all that your heart had 
enlisted in my service— oh ! how I loved you Ernest, 
and how I felt raised and strengthened by your love ! 
Far above the common cares and thoughts of life, — ^I 
saw the opening of a brighter world than I had ever 
even fancied. And how proud I felt in the idea that I 
should prove the bebig who would realize the vision 
of domestic Miss your noble and romantic nature now 
indulged ! I seemed to inhale an atmosphere of poetry 
and love, as the only element in which I oould hence- 
forward breathe ; and, as I approadied yon vnndow, 
and knelt down beneath the moonbeams pouring in so 
sofbly through its open casement, my whcde existence 
turned to grateful praise ; and, surdiy, never did more 
happy thankfiilness ascend from the wei^ heart of the 
iereature to its Creator than from mine. But then, 
Ernest, in the very midst of my devotions and my hap- 
piness, and almost as a warning and a humbling voice 
from Heav^i, — there came across my mind the recol- 
lection of the numbers who must l»Te i^bso felt as I 
did,-— K>f the mamf youthful brides who must, like me, 
have brought to their nuptial chamber all the trusting 
hope of unchangeable affection, all the bright inten- 
tion of covering the prose of life with the poetay of 
elegance and refinement and intellectual pleasures ; 
and the voice thrilled fearfully within me, — " "Where 
are these hopes now? wh^re, where tkis brighter 
H^orld?" I called to mind more than one ardent 
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attachment, ardent perhaps as ours, and I shuddered 
at its end ; aad then an awful cry rose from my conscious 
heart, and asked me who, or what was I, to escape the 
general doom, and how could I escape it P Oh ! 
Ernest, who shall answer P " 

" Is not this sweet humility the best pledge that 
you will be more happy, dearest," said Ernest, filling 
up the pause in the low, soft music of his bride's 
diiscourse. ^^As a self-confident and haughty spirit 
goes before a fall, so does the warning voice of self- 
mistrust lead us to seek and to obtain the strength 
that can more than compensate our weakness. But 
were all your recollections of married life so utterly 
discoujraging, my Phoebe P were there none amongst 
your friends and acquaintances whose happiness had 
been increased with years, — none whose experience 
might have strengthened your hopes of wedded love 
instead of troubling them P '* 

" No, indeed," cried Phoebe, and in a tone more like 
her own bright voice of cheerfulness ; " for it waa 
precisely amongst the couples who think themselves 
so happy that I found subjects for despair." 

'* But, as happiness is in the mind, and according to 
the mind, those who think themselves happy are really 
so ; and, if other married couples are happy in their 
way, dearest, why shoidd not we be happy in ours P" 

" Ah ! " said Phoebe, rather continuing her own 
train of thought, however, than fiilly answering her 
husband's question; "but it is not the happiness 
which they had promised to themselves, — not the 
happiness that would satisfy m^, or, if it satisfied me, 
could satisfy you, dear Ernest ! ALL the bright, bright 
worid, in which they were to live, is clouded ove!t\^2ii. 
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their hearte' dearest aim a matter of indifference ; 
— the respect, the admiration, the tenderness, the 
softened tone, the interchange of look, the S3rmpath j 
of feeling, — all, all is gone ! And, what haye they 
instead ? " (Here one of Phoebe's quick transitions of 
humour brought something resembling one of her own 
arch smiles for a moment round her lips.) "What 
have they instead ? If the gentleman yet Irembles or 
is conscious of a quicker pulse as his wife puts a note 
into his hand, 'tis in the fear lest the paper prove a 
bill ; — if the lady's cheeks still glow at the entrance 
of her husband, who, as her lover, had been her all, 
her Heaven, 'tis merely lest his dirty shoes should 
spoil her carpet. Oh yes ! theyyo on indeed together, 
drive out in the same carriage, sit in the same pew, 
yawn in the same apartment. But their happiness, 
alas ! where is it ? " 

Now, before Ernest was in love, or even in the 
calmer moments of his affection, he, as an unprejudiced 
observer of human nature and a believer in the bene- 
ficial effect of the various modifications to which 
human nature is Hable, could, perhaps, have shewn 
any other wife, very logically, how little tiie change 
from the excited feelings of the season of courtship to 
the comfortable ease of matrimonial intercoiu*se was to 
be dreaded as an evQ, and proved satisfactorily enough 
that each state of feeling, as well as each degree 
of age, enjoyed its own equivalent of happiness-*-a 
happiness dearer, because more suitable to the trans- 
mogrified individual, than any other. More than one 
suburban dwelling, with tolerably transparent window- 
blinds, might have revealed unto him some comfortable 
toaUfreed father of a family, and busy, bustling dame, 
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&esh from the kitclien-fire, whose beaming hornet/ 
countenances would speak of better, if not greater 
happiness, than any they had enjoyed during the 
anxieties and restraints of more sentimental *' keepng 
company;" and other and higher classes of society 
could doubtless haye furnished him with numerous 
instances of continued, or increased felicity from the 
change of poetry for prose. But, in the first place, 
Phobe was in no condition to listen to any regular 
argument whatever, and, in the next place, the very 
possibility of a change from the present state of their 
attachment, to which Ernest's reason might have 
agreed, or considered as a suitable and merciful indem- 
nification, was so contrary and so odious to his own 
present feelings, that his reason on this point was not 
of much more use to him than if he had none. He 
had been likewise not a Httle anxious as to the con* 
sequences, as well as the occasion, of Phoebe's unusual 
emotion, and feeling proportionably relieved by the 
partial return of her natural and habitual humour, he 
simply endeavoured to woo it back again by answering 
her less serious forebodings : — " But Phoebe ! you are 
not extravagant, and I am rich ; so that there is little 
fear of your bringing me any bills I shall be unwilling 
to pay ; and as to your hint about the dirty shoes, I 
promise to remember it, and wiU never enter your 
"presence chamber" but in slippers of your own 
embroidery. Nay, dearest," continued Ernest, in 
answer to a slight look of vexation visible in his wife's 
countenance, " if you steal my romance from me, may 
not I borrow a little of your playfulness ? Will not 
you lend it to me till you want it back again ?" 

" For as long as you think proper," replied "BViM&fc^ 
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resuming her former serious and excited manner. 
Then, afber a few moments' pause, she exclaimed : — 
*' Dear Ernest ! what is there in this hein^ married^ 
that it has the effect of disenchanting all the beautiful 
and bright and holy state that blessed before ? What 
is the fatal power that, just as felicity is yielded to 
our grasp, wrenches it for ever from our eager hands ? 
If it is — ^if it must be so, that familiarity will ever 
breed indifference, if not contempt,— that the daily 
intercourse of those who love each other best must 
necessarily deaden, if it does not destroy, all these pre- 
ciouB sympathies of heart and soul-^h! how much 
happier had I never married; how much happier," 
continued PhoBbe, with increasing passion, " how much 
happier should I be to separate even now, with the 
loved remembrance of what is and has been, than to 
run the fearftil risk of losing it in what may follow !" 

Here excitement choked her utterance, and, leaning 
her head upon her husband's shoulder, she wept most 
bitterly. 

He, poor man, was equally embarrassed and dis- 
tressed ; for, to all the fond replies his love suggested, 
all that might have calmed or soothed her agitated 
spirits, she was evidently incapable of listening, 
whilst his very tenderness seemed but to agitate 
her more. He was therefore constrained for some 
moments to let her emotion have its way. At 
length he whispered gently, "PhoBbe, try and calm 
yourself. "Will not you listen to me, dearest ? Are 
you determined that I shall not comfort you ? Try 
and hear me." 

A less violent sob at first gave Ernest hopes that he 
might obtain a hearing; but, in another moment, 
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Phoebe's emotion had returned with double force, and, 
loosening her husband's arm &om around her, she rose 
suddenly from the sofa, and threw herself passionately 
at his feet. 

" Dear Ernest ! " she exclaimed, resisting his 
kindest efforts to raise or to console her, "you 
must not be angry with me, — ^you must not think I 
slight your tenderness, because I cannot yet be 
comforted. Indeed, indeed, it is not quite unrea- 
sonable what I feel and fear. Dear Ernest! — dearest — 
best — ^mylove — my husband — have mercy on me, have 
mercy on yourself and on our happiness ! Yes, happi- 
ness, it is a sacred thing, a sacred and a fearful thing. 
Not in my hands, Ernest, not in these giddy, careless 
hands," (she held up her pretty taper fingers as she 
spoke), "not in hands accustomed to play with all 
within their reach, must it be laid, — no, no, not in my 
hands, dearest ; I feel I should destroy it. Look here, 
Ernest ; this is not merely fancy ; I am conscious that 
my love for you has ehanyedy but it has not yet im- 
proved me. I feel that I am no longer the mere 
thoughtless girl that looked not beyond the day ; but 
I am not yet the reasonable being that can ensure you 
happiness. Tour strong affection, — ^the truth and 
powers of your superior nature, — have waked mine to 
a new state of existence ; but not yet, altogether, to a 
happier one. I know, indeed, that it might and should 
be, if I could be sure of performing my obligations in 
it. But, in all that regards myself, I can be sure of 
nothing. I am much more excitable than I ever was, 
and shall possibly be much more irritable. And you 
love me so fondly, so entirely. Yes, poor, weak 
creature that I am, your heart and happiness are igl 
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my power. I cannot answer for not trifling with them. 
But if mine are dear to 7011, it must not be so, — -mine 
must be in yours. Dear Ernest, save me from myself; 
save your happiness and mine !" 

Ernest was deeply affected by this unexpected and 
passionate appeal ; the more so, that, in Fhcebe's case, 
this was no mere display ; for, if anybody hoiked ^ a 
scene," or generally shrank from the expression of 
more serious feeling, Phoebe was the person. Words 
could not do justice then, to the mingled sensations 
with which her husband listened to her; but they 
were mot altogether painful Like many other men 
of few words and very calm demeanour, Ernest bore 
within a fund of passion and romance that rendered 
the existence and genuine expression of passion and 
romance in others highly interesting. That Phoebe 
was capable of both, he had been long conyinced, or 
she would never have been the woman of his choice. 
But this he had rather taken for granted from certain 
or uncertain momentary revealings, despite her natural 
playfulness, than from witnessing their actual power 
over her; and, for this very reason, the evidence 
afforded by this trying scene of the intensity in which 
his own deep feelings existed in the bosom of his wife, 
was not without its charm, whilst it added tenfold to 
his sympathy with her distress, and iQcreased a hundred- 
fold the affection she inspired. Ernest felt likewise 
the truth of Phoebe's assertion that her fears were not 
so unreasonable as they might at first appear, and that 
both his wife's vivacity and his own indulgent fond- 
ness were calculated to endanger the felicity they 
hoped for. " Save me from myself! save your happi- 
ness and mine ! " was, he felt, no idle exclamation: on 
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the contrary, it sank deep into bis sonl, like a prophetic 
warning, whilBt his fervent and habitual piety directed 
him where only he could find a consolatcwy answer. 

"We will have better and higher succonr, my 
beloved," replied he, enclosing her clasped hands in 
his, and bending fondly over her ; — ^then, using a gentle 
violence to raise her, and, continning in his own melo- 
dious and impressive voice, he said, — "Not lightly, not 
in my own strength, my sweetest and dearest friend, 
have I linked your destiny to mine. Pear not, therefore, 
as if we trusted to mere human weakness. Yes, believe 
me, Phoebe, not as a mere plaything — ^although the 
costliest and most fascinating that ever tempted man 
from all the serious thoughts and duties of existence 
— ^have I sought your love and your possession. No, 
indeed, the great respansihilityy as well as supreme 
felicity, of daring thus to call you mine, has never been 
absent from my view. Our union is, I trust, for this 
world and the next ; and one that will, I hope, frirther 
our mutual happiness and improvement. But then, 
you will act toith me ; will not you, my dearest ? We 
must have one aim, one heart, one soul. Shall not we 
run the good course together, that both may obtain 
the prize ? " 

" Alas !" said Phoebe, " that is what I fear that I 
shall not do : I can promise nothing : of me you cannot 
expect too little. I know how it wiU be: you will 
spoil me, and I shall be spoiled; and you will like 
spoiling me, and I shall l^e being spoiled; but I 
shall not like the end of this, nor wiU. ffou — nor 
will ytm," reiterated she, with returning excit^nent. 
"And then our happiness will be a dream, and we 
shall wish that we had never slept or never wakfid. 
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Dear Ernest ! I can promise nothing : the burden of 
our domestic happiness is too precious and too weighty 
for my bearing : I should drop it by the way. I must 
lay it aill on you — ull — allP^ 

''Then God be with me, as I accept it at your 
hands and clasp it to my heart," replied her husband, 
solemnly, and with an expression of affection stronger 
than passion itself. " As you have rightly said, my 
dearest, happiness is a sacred thing, a sacred and a 
fearful thing in mortal keeping. I lay ours on the 
altar of its gracious Giver— who rejects no holy 
offering — ^trusting it wOl be safe in His care, as I will 
strive that you shall be in mine ; for I will not spoil 
you, if I can possibly avoid it, Phoebe. But now, my 
own beloved, try and look cheerfully once more ; and, 
with the blessing of the Almighty, you shall acknow- 
ledge each anniversary of this precious day to be a 
thousand times happier than was the day itself. Will 
not you be comforted P Is there nothing I can do or 
promise that may soothe or cheer you. Do not con- 
sider my feelings in any way, if their sacrifice may 
bring relief to yours. Would you, perhaps, rather 
that I should leave you P — but don't say * yes,' if you 
can possibly say * no.' " 

*' I can say no," answered the yet trembling Phoebe, 
deeply touched by her husband's forbearance and un- 
selfishness, and, making a strong effort to regain her 
natural composure, she dried her deluged cheeks, and 
then, placing her hand in his, she added — " I do not 
wish your absence, dearest Ernest ; that is to say, if 
you will have patience with me, and not expect me to 
do anything, or say anything, and make the tea your- 
self as if you were a bachelor. To-morrow I will turn 
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oyer a new leaf, and forget how many tears I hare 
shed over this, our first page of matrimony. Yea, 
to-morrow I will begin, will make your breakfast, 
order your dinner, and pour you out as many cups of 
tea as you can drink ; but now, I will only bathe my 
poor, red eyes, and come down to the tea you are to 
pour out for me." 

• • . • • • 

Perhaps, nothing could have been better calculated 
to restore Phcebe's equanimity than this delegation of 
one of the most common female duties to her husband; 
for, so strong is the connexion between habitual asso- 
ciation and our ideas of fitness, that any change in, or 
infringement of the established order, howeyer inno- 
cent and insignificant, inevitably excites either our 
censure or our risibility. Fhoebei in whom the sense 
of the ridiculous was naturally most keen, was not 
sufficiently subdued, even by the agitating scene we 
have been describing, to be beyond its influence, and 
although Ernest performed the task assigned to him 
with all due decorum and dexterity — as, indeed, his 
bachelor life had made him no contemptible prao* 
titionerj and although, with his characteristic ob- 
servance of the peculiarities and wants of others, he 
knew exactly the qtmntum 9ufficit of cream and sugar 
that Phoebe's taste required ; so that nothing in his 
tea-making, as tea-making, was impeachable : yet the 
very sight of a man, and especially of a man of Ernest's 
inches, at the tea-table, whilst a lady sat idle by, had 
something singular and comic in it ; and, under other 
circumstances — or, rather, in another mood — Phoebe 
would have laughed outright. But, at the present 
juncture, our heroine was what a dear Quaker friend 
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of mine was wont to designate as '^ weepsome ;" and, 
not feeling quite sure whether, if she ventured on a 
laugh, it might not change into a or j, she very pru- 
dently resolved to swallow her returning mirth and 
cup of tea together, and thus happilj experienced the 
good effects of both. 

During their short', but 'xnost ^efre^^^u^ meal, 
Ernest had, in pity to Phoebe's yet twinkling eyes, 
removed the lamp to an adjoining table ; so that the 
bright moon, which has more than once shone in upon 
this chapter, was the more distinctly visible as it 
poured into the apartment where bride and bride- 
groom sat, and seemed as if inviting them to a near^ 
acquaintance with its beams. 

'' Are you afraid of the night air, Phoebe ?" said 
Ernest, as he rang the bell for the removal of the tea- 
things ; " or may I have your shawl and bonnet brought 
for a stroll within the grounds P I think a little walk 
would do you good." 

Phoebe was of the same opinion ; but declined the 
shawl and bonnet. The former was, however, sent 
for, in compliance with her husband's better judgment ; 
and, as a compromise with Phoebe's original rejection, 
carried on his arm till she should feel the want of it. 
Her shoes were next examined, and changed for some 
more dew-proof; and, all these small preliminaries 
being happUy arranged, our bride and bridegroom 
wandered gently down the lawn, and round the well- 
kept shrubberies, whose picturesque and winding paths 
conducted to the shore. 

The tide was coming in ; coming in as it is wont to 
do on soft autumnal evenings in the Isle of Wight ; 
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coming in as if each advancing wave must love the 
earth o'er which it rippled, and as if the expecting 
earfch but glistened to invite its approach and staj. 

When Ernest and his bride had reached those open 
but mysterious confines which ocean's proudest surge 
shall never pass, they stopped, and neither spoke ; but 
stood listening, in almost breathless silence, to that 
sound, which, of all sounds employed by nature in 
speaking to her children, best harmonizes with the 
rapture of those who love and are together, as it best 
sympathises with the anguish of those who love and 
are alone. The rippling of the sea! that gentlest 
pulse of mightiest power, a power only inferior to the 
Almighty hand that holds it ! — whose heart but 
answers to its throb ! — whose soul but acknowledges 
its sway ! Mysterious realm of waters ! not of the 
world, though in it. Since that world began, what 
tributes of deep thoughts have sunk into thy depths, 
what myriads of bright hopes have mingled with thy 
spray ! Who has not felt thy power in sorrow and in 
joy ? Who that has ever known thee but loves thee as 
a friend? And when earth is full of sin and dis- 
appointment, — of man, and all the evil that surrounds 
him ; who that seeks refiige on thy shores but feels 
that, whether in thy terrors or thy charms, thou leadest 
him back to God ! 

The tide was gently rising, as I said, and Ernest 
and his bride, who had advanced to meet its mur- 
muring waters, stood for several moments as if spell- 
bound on the spot on which they first had paused ; 
then, as each coming wave rolled onwards to their 
feet, they moved a few steps higher, and, waiting for 
its glittering successor, looked on the sea and on each 
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other. Very few words were uttered, and those few, 
whispered at uneertoin intervals, were even softer 
than the ripple near them. They are for no stranger's 
ear — possibly, for no stranger's understanding; for, 
what ardent and first attachment but had a language 
of its own P 

It was now growing late, but the night was mild 
and genial, and Phoebe's shawl unheeded still on her 
husband's arm. Both yet looked and lingered, and again, 
in perfect silence ; there was no sign, no sound of any 
life but theirs — ^nothing but nature and themselves. 

Suddenly, from behind a clump of trees on the small 
promontory which formed one side of the bay near 
which they stood, the dip of oars was heard ; and, in a 
moment after, one of the island skiffs darted into sight, 
and put to sea, apparently to gain another point at no 
great distance. 

^ Who ean be in that boat so late P" asked Phoebe. 

'^ Children," replied her husband; '^ but skilful and 
experienced : they are the twin sons of our fisherman, 
and have been setting their father's nets and are now 
returning home." 

** Is there no danger P" 

*' None, dearest ;" and, even as Ernest spoke, two 
sweet boys' voices — yet sweeter firom the watery space 
between them and the listeners,— came swelling on 
the silence of the night, and enhancing its holy calm. 

These lads were pupils at one of the many Sunday- 
schools established in the island, and were now singing 
in sympathetic harmony their nmple evening hymn ; 
that h3rmn which forms part of the devotions of nearly 
every English child, from the palace to the cottage. 
Ernest and Phoebe had, years ago, repeated it many 
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hundred times ; and Phoebe, partlj from habit and 
partly from affection, often said it still. My readers 
who haye done so, and my readers who hare not, will, 
doubtless, forgive me if I repeat it also, whilst bride 
and bridegroom are listening to the clear, pure tones, 
in which it reached their ears upon their hndal nights 
Thus it runs : — 

'' And now another day is gone, 
ril sing my Maker's praise. 
My comforts every hour make known 
His providence and grace. 

" But how my childhood runs to waste, 
My sins how great their sum ; 
Lord, give me pardon for the past. 
And strength for days to come. 

" I lay my body down to sleep ; 
Let angels guard my head. 
And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch around my bed. 

" With cheerful heart I close mine eyes, 
Since thou wilt not remove. 
And, in the morning, let me rise 
Bejoicing in Thy love." 

The boat and its youthful musicians were now 
nearly out of sight, and their last verse had been 
already sung ; but, as if willing that their hymn and 
voyage should only terminate together, the concluding 
lines were once and again repeated ; and, softening in 
the distance, the words " Eejoicing in Thy love, rejoicing 
in Thy love," were yet distinguished by the listeners' 
ear and heart. 

At length, when even this had ceased, and the boat 
had entirely disappeared from view, Ernest drew his 
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bride more closely towards him, and said gentlj to 
her, '^ Oar vespers have been sung for us, dear 
Phoebe : shall not we also go home and seek our rest P" 
Phoebe was no longer agitated: the sweetness of 
the balmy air — the beauty of the night — ^the holy music 
of the simple children — ^and, above all, her fall and 
supporting confidence in the dear object of her love, 
had soothed and conquered her excitement. She looked 
confidingly and steadily upon her husband ; and, re- 
signing her hand in his, as answer to his question, 
suffered him to lead her to the house. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

OOKFSSSIONS AKD BEMBMBBAKCEB FIVE WEEKS AFTER 

MARRIAGE. 

" Sit then, and talk with her ; she is thine own." — Tempest. 

" The honeymoon was over," — more than over. Ernest 
and Phoebe had been five weeks married, and were as 
jet the happiest of the happy. If my readers wish to 
peep at their tete a tete at this time, there is nothing 
to prevent them. It is a chilly evening in October, 
and there is a fire in the little drawing-room, with an 
arm-chair on either side of it ; the one to the right is 
occupied by the lady, that to the left is well-filled by 
the gentleman. A small, bright lamp, suspended from 
the ceiling, distributes a cheerful light throughout the 
snug apartment, and a pair of '' genuine wax candles" 
on the round table opposite the sparkling fire, pari- 
ticularly favour the respective employments of our 
" happy couple." The gentleman has a Iwrge Shakspeare 
before him, opened at the second scene of the fifth 
act of Much Ado about Nothing, (Let any possessor 
of Bowdler's edition of the same refer to it.) The 
lady is ostensibly at work, although her work has 
been sometimes in her lap and sometimes in her hand, 
as the play was more or less attractive. On the whole, 
she has been tolerably attentive, and has not inter- 
rupted her husband more than fifty times, and not 
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more than half of these interruptions were for the 
mere sake of interrupting. He therefore reads on 
to their mutual edification, skilfully passing over what 
might not suit a lady's ear, and unostentatiously ex- 
plaining what might escape her understanding. The 
play is drawing to its close; Benedick has already 
asked, '^ Eor which of my bad parts didst thou first 
fall in love with me ?" and the sprightly Beatrice has 
added to her reply, " But for which of my good parts 
did you first suffer love for me ?" — 

But here Ernest can read no more ; for his wife's 
light step has glided round the table and brought her 
to his side, and her little supple fingers and rosy- 
tinted palms are spread above the passage : '' Gto on, 
go on," said she. 

" On what secret conditions, or hidden principles, 
I pray," replied her husband, smiling, — at the same 
time laying his own hand by the side of Fhoabe's, so 
that the page was well-nigh covered. 

" Oo on, go on, nevertheless," said she, and just 
where you left off. Not from Shakspeare, not of 
Beatrice or of Benedick (very respectable people in 
their way, no doubt), but go on from something far 
more interesting— from the book of your own remem- 
brance, from the most inspiring scenes of your own 
first feelings, and sentiments, and instincts and sym- 
pathies, and all those pretty things which have names 
that describe them not, and followers that follow them 
not, and sceptics that doubt them not — and tell me, 
candidly and honestly, for which of my good or bad 
parts did you — the serious, the silent, the superior and 
consistent Ernest Somerville — ^first suffer love for such 
a silly, giddy, wayward, chattering thing as I am ?" 
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*' These were confessions for our honeymoon, were 
not they, Phoebe ? and, to the best of my belief, have 
been made over and over again unasked ; at least, I 
felt completely shriven, long ago." 

'' Well, perhaps you did ; but, up to the present 
time, you have only confessed in patches. Now, I 
mean to have the whole story, ft'om beginning to end. 
You know somebody says that the reason why lovers 
are so happy in each others' society is that they are 
always talMng of themselves. This somebody was not 
so much in the wrong, and we have not left off being 
lovers yet, have we P" 

The answer to this appeal is not particularised ; but 
the reader may suppose it to have been satisfactory. 
The lady added, '^ Will you confess, or will you not 
confess ?" 

" I will," returned the gentleman : " but it is a 
long story, and not to be told at opposite sides of the 
table. Suppose you take my chair, dearest, and I 
will sit beside you ; unless, indeed, I am expected to 
go down on bended knees for my confession." 

" Not quite," said Phoebe. " K your loving me is a 
sin to be repented of, 'tis not so grievous a trans- 
gression but that it may be acknowledged in a less 
humble posture. Indeed, I think it hardly ranks as a 
transgression : we'll call it an amiable infirmity." 

" Which," answered Ernest, " it is your desire I 
should excuse by a recapitulation of all the charms 
and virtues, all the personal and mental graces, which 
induced me to give way to it. Is it not so ? How far 
it may be safe to administer such a potion to a lady's 
vanity, I shall not ask the learned to decide." 

" No, certainly not the learned, Ernest. Not tlve^ 
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learned, but the happy — those who love as we do. 
And is it not your own doctrine that the praises of 
real affection do no harm ; that the world and our own 
hearts have always sufficient against us, and that the 
friends who do not love us much too well, with all our 
faults and foibles, don't love us half enough ? So praise 
me all you can, and I promise you that your praises 
shall only make me happy. Not however, that I con- 
sider we love each other too well. At any rate I don't 
think I can love you too well ; and if you love me 
more than is right and proper, all I can say is, that 
you pass for a sensible man, and ought to know what 
you are about." 

" I think I do, in this instance," answered Ernest, 
" and, at the present moment, I am waiting to confess. 
What is it your sovereign will and pleasure to be 
informed of?" 

" When did you first, the very first of all, * set eyes' 
upon me ; and what did you then think of me ?" 

" It is six years ago since I first saw you, and I do 
not think that you can remember on what occasion, 
and yet (I never did confess this, after all, Phoebe) 
you spoke to me hefore I spoke to you." 

" Oh Ernest ! you are laughing at me ! Spoke to you 
before you spoke to me ! and not to remember having 
seen you" — (Phoebe looked partly proud, partly em- 
barrassed, and a little angry), " And pray, what do you 
remember that I said ?" 

" You said, ' thank you ;' which you will own was a 
very consolatory and auspicious introduction to the 
acquaintance of a lady so renowned for saying * No, 
thank you P " 

To this assertion Phoebe hstened but not kindly, 
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while the acknowledgment of her past conquests was 
entirely thrown awaj upon her. She looked more 
and more puzzled ; the cloud was thickening on her 
brow, and she lifted a flashing eje towards her hus- 
band. Happily, there was that in his which dispelled 
the gathering storm, and commanded her patience and 
attention. "Since your memory cannot read my 
riddle, dearest," he continued " I will simply tell my 
tale. The first time I ever saw you, I had been riding, 
and you had been walking, and we both had to pass a 
gate, and — ^I naturally opened the gate for you to pass, 
and you naturally said 'thank you,' — and that was 
all.' " 

Phoebe smiled again. " I almost think I do re- 
member," said she — *not you though, but the circum- 
stance and the horse. Was not it a white horse you 
were riding, and a very handsome one ; and had not I 
a little girl with me ?" 

" It was a white horse, and a very handsome one \ 
and you had a little girl with you." 

" And it was really y(m ; you, who are now every- 
thing to me ! And I did not even look at you !" 

" And you noticed my 'horsey'* said Ernest, smiling. 
" It might be a lesson to many a horseman who makes 
his steed prance to attract the attention of the by- 
standers. They, especially the female spectators, vMl 
be attracted, and give their attention to his horse." 

"I have noticed riders, before now," said Phoebe, 
" and I suppose I looked at you when I spoke ; but, 
of course, I did not stare, and my head happened to be 
full of other things. ' But, how came you to think of 
me afterwards, or did you think of me afterwards, 
further than to recognize me when you saw me 
again?'" 
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" I did think of you, afterwards. But now you are 
not to be vain, you know ; and that smile for yourself is 
not to expand into a laugh at me." 

" Honour bright ;" said Phoebe, who was really too 
much interested to laugh at anything. '' Oh, Ernest ! 
what could you find to think of in me then p I am 
not amiss ; but I am not pretty enough to be fallen in 
love with at first sight." 

**1S'or did I fall in love with you at first sight," 
repHed her husband. 

"So I thought," said Phoebe ; not, however, without 
some shade of disappointment in the tone in which 
she spoke. 

Ernest continued, "No, not in love — not exactly; 
and yet, the high-road leading to the dizzy heights 
from whence such fall is made must have been open 
to me as I closed that gate. But now, what do you 
think made an impression on me P" 

"I can't tell, I'm sure," said Phoebe, with a little 
remaining pique. 

" It was neither more nor less than the two common- 
place words, which in common courtesy you bestowed 
on me ; and which, if they did not precisely turn my 
head, attracted my attention more than the wittiest or 
prettiest sentence, from the wittiest or prettiest young 
lady, had ever done before.' ' 

" Now, is it possible P My " thank you ! " What 
could there be in " bhank you," on such an occasion, 
to be so very attractive." 

" I believe, affcer all," said Ernest, " that I must 
have been in love, and not a little in love, when I 
recollect all I have realized in that " thank you !" 

" Now, tell me— tell me !" 

^^YiTst of all^ it was uttered by the fullest, sweetest, 
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and most melodious of female voices/' (PhoDbe blushed 
and held her breath) ; *^ and then the manner, not that 
accompanied, but that hehnged to it, was at once so 
simple and so dignified--^so completely the tone of the 
highest breeding, accustomed to kindness and consi- 
deration, and to receiye it with kindness and with 
courtesy ! You passed on as a gentle queen of domestic 
life, and lefb me with a desire to own myself your 
subject." 

" Oh ! you wise men ! how silly you can be !*' said 
Phoebe, smiling, and shaking her head, but looking 
delighted beyond measure. " But, did you think that 
I was pretty ?" 

'* I can hardly say. I had scarcely scrutinized your 
features ; but your face, figure and expression, Hved 
dream-like in my memory, as harmonizing with that 
melodious voice, and dignified and gentle ' thank you ;' 
and circumstances were favourable to this impression 
being more abiding than such impressions usually are. 
During my homeward ride, my horse happened to cast 
a shoe, and this accident, (an orthodox accident for the 
Minerva Press, Phoebe,) occasioned me to enquire at 
the cottage which you, dearest, had just lefb, where I 
could get another. If you remember your afternoon's 
errand there, my love, you will not wonder that heart- 
felt praises of the benevolence which had filled that 
small hut with blessings, were poured forth on the 
first that followed you. The sweet young lady who 
had just taken the little girl with her, who would 
otherwise have gone with me to the blacksmith's, and 
whose gifbs of clothes and food and physic,and especially 
of something comfortable to take after it, were naturally 
the subjects of the good woman's discourse, — was 
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presentlj identified with the fair vision of my ride, 
never afterwards to be separated." 

" Poor Martha ! " said Phoebe ; "and was it really she 
who did me such good service in a heart destined to 
become so dear to me ! Look here, dear Ernest ; there 
is more in the blessings of real gratitude than people 
generally think. I had often been moved by the 
prayer from that good woman's lips and the tear in 
her eye, as I brought her my little oflferings ; and I 
used to feel that such prayers had power, but not till 
now did I realize how much. But where did you see 
me next, and what did I say or do that attracted your 
attention ?" 

" The next time I saw you was at Mrs. M.'s archery 
meeting, where " 

" Where — where — where," interrupted Phoebe, 
colouring deeply, " if I remember rightly, I believe I 
behaved like the veriest madcap in the world. I 
believe so : I am almost afraid of remembering ; but I 
know I was in unusual spirits on that day. Oh Ernest ! 
I have hardly courage to listen to what you might 
have noticed had you paid attention to me then." So 
saying, the young wife put both her little hands before 
her glowing face, the crimson of her cheeks betraying 
itself between her fingers. 

" You need not be alarmed, dearest," said her 
husband, gently removing her hands, and encouraging 
her to look at him again : " you have nothing to be 
afraid of from my remembrance. Most of us admire 
our contrasts, it is said ; and certain it is, that my own 
constitutional seriousness disposes me to take pleasure 
in the vivacity of others. Yours, even on that day, 
when fair weather, the open air, exercise and general 
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admiration, conspired to put you in what you recall as 
most unusual spirits — never appeared to me to pass 
the bounds of happy and allowable gaiety ; it was the 
buoyancy of youth and health, of a heart to which, as 
passion was a stranger, it might be occasionally a 
jest: but there was nothing of the hoyden or the 
tomboy — ^nothing that destroyed the enchantment of 
that gentle ' thank you ;' although, to tell the truth, 
I am not sorry that the archery meeting at Mrs. M.'s 
was not where I saw you first." 

" You comfort me," said Phoebe ; " you could not 
then, I think, have seen me when I was the silliest ; 
for really, that day, I was so surrounded by silly 
people that I had more than my own share of — of — I 
don't quite know what to call it. But Ernest ! it has 
often surprised me that you, who, if you had not me 
to laugh at, would seldom laugh at all — it has often 
surprised me that you should be such an advocate for 
cheerfulness, and such an admirer of cheerful people. 
Dear me! when I think of all the melancholy and 
sentimental young ladies who would have desired 
nothing better than to echo sigh for sigh with such a 
hero, even if he preferred a comfortable sitting-room 
to any breezy bower — when I remember many fiur 
superior to myself, and consequently, much more likely 
to be attractive to your superiority — I can never com- 
prehend your being won by smiles — smiles, too, that 
ofben expand into a good ha ! ha ! at whatever and 
whomsoever they chance to fall on." 

'' Smiles alone would not have won me," answered 
Ernest ; '' although, as I said before, my predilection 
for a different temperament to my own makes them 
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especially engaging. To me, cheerfulness (I don't 
mean ' mirth unruly') has always had something, not 
only fascinating, but holy in it — something that speaks 
of a being at peace with itself, and with its Miaker. 
Tou will not mistake me, Phoebe. If any one can 
sympathize with the wounded in spirit, or those whose 
sun of life is darkened at mid-day — I think I can. 
Suffering is, and always has been, to me a sacred thing ; 
but cheerfulness is sacred too ; and, particularly in 
young persons of your sex, it always appeared to me 
a principal attraction. It seemed to me connected 
with pure health of soul, as well as body ; it breathed 
of hope and innocence, answered for nights of hallowed 
rest, and days of useful occupation; and erer encouraged 
my belief in that future happiness for which I trust 
we were created. But, in another respect^ general 
cheerfulness was most desirable in the woman of my 
choice. My observations had led me to regard it as 
a sign of reality of feeling ; and, frequently, of the 
existence of deep and serious feeling, in a degree of 
purity and intensity, scarcely to be found in minds 
whose habitual tenor is melancholy or sentimental. 
In these there is often, more or less, a conventional as 
well as consistent sadness — a something that smacks 
of stage effect, which, if not intended to impose on the 
spectator, imposes more dangerously on the heart and 
intellect of the unsconscious actors. But persons of 
kindly disposition, whose minds are naturally open to 
cheeifiil impressions, will expand as readily to the 
snffBrings around them ; their unprepared and unex- 
pected tears gush forth from deeper sources, and 
•omfort where they Ml ; the tears of the professionally 
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sentimental flow into the embroidered handkerchief, 
and are shed, less as a tribute to the suffering mourned, 
than to the amiable sensitiveness that mourns it." 

" Dear Ernest !" said Phoebe, " are not you too 
severe?" 

'' I have seen numerous instances that would justify 
my censure, Phcebe. Kay, if I had not taken an 
antidote to my constitutional infirmity, I know not 
what I might have become myself. But, to return 
from my opinions to my impressions. You see that 
your cheerfulness was no obstacle to my attachment ; 
and, as you before observed, you were on that day 
sufficiently surrounded by silly people (myself included, 

I suppose) to excuse your what are we to 

call it ?" 

'* Not silliness," replied the lady, archly, " as we 
would avoid tautology : an unpardonable error, where 
anything disagreeable is to be repeated." 

" Unusual spirits, then," said Ernest. " But now 
shall I tell you what, besides your grace and gaiety, 
won my admiration durmg that day's festivity P" 

"Oh! pray do," said Phoebe, "anti-sentimental as your 
taste is, it must have been the ample justice I did to the 
refreshments. If you made no objections to my good 
spirits, I suppose you had nothing against my good 
appetite, and I remember that, on that day, I was 
extraordinarily hungry. Now, honestly, next to my 
unusual gaiety, was not it my unusual appetite that 
struck your fancy ? " 

" On the contrary, it was your unusual self-denial 
and moderation at table that delighted me." 

" Self-denial !" said Phoebe, putting up a threaten- 
ing finger at her husband. " Now, Ernest, if you 
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should be laughing at me ! I really am not addicted 
to self-denial ; and^ as I said before, I chanced to be 
particularly hungry, and I have no doubt ate of 
everything presented to me. Now, if you should be 
making game of me!" 

" Hear and judge, suspicious one ! " returned her 
husband. '' You happened to be seated between our 

epicure acquaintance C and an old lady who 

appeared to be a stranger to you. As the dishes were 
handed round, he generally contrived to empty them 
of their choicest morsels, leaving at the most one 
tolerable piece for you his &ir neighbour, and utterly 
regardless of any who might come after her. If you 
remember the serious and energetic way in which 

C > took care of ' number one,' at Mrs. M 's, 

you will not wonder that all aware of this peculiarity 
of his, involuntarily turn round to look at what is yet 
more comic than repulsive in the individual in ques- 
tion. A friend of mine, who knew he was to be 
there, had begged me, of all things, to try and see ' the 
lion feed ;' an injunction which I never should have 
recalled, if you, dearest, had not been seated near. 
As it was, of course I looked his way. And there, in 
sweetest contrast to this habitual selfishness, I ob- 
served, as often as the something or nothing was 
offered to your choice, you left the something for the 
stranger lady. And this was done so unaffectedly and 
yet intentionally, as was witnessed by the smiles, half 
arch and half benevolent, that stole towards the plates 
on either side of you, and then rested on the picking 
on your own — that nothing in the way of eating had 
ever interested me so much. It was a trifle, if you 
will ; but it is by such trifles that we can best judge 
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of the qualities that influence the happiness of do- 
mestic life. To me it was full of meaning. It 
showed me plainly that the hahit of thinking of others 
was as natural to you, as that of heing thought of by 
others had appeared to me when your first words had 
fallen on my ear. The relish with which you after- 
wards, as you say, did justice to the dishes that were 
not so tempting to your voracious neighbour, proved 
that your former renunciation in favour of the old 
lady did not proceed from any affected squeamishness 
or depreciation of the good things offered you. On 
the contrary, you ate your portion of jelly with almost 
childish satis&ction, so that your previous abstinence 
stood invested with all the beauty of unselfishness, 
on an occasion when selfishness is too generally the 
mere order of the day. To me this little trait was 
gold, which, found in the bed of some clear mountain 
streamlet, and not much in itself, yet promises further 
treasures, and encourages the working of the mine the 
discoverer supposes must be near. And then," con- 
tinued Ernest, '' as I am to make full confession of 
all your graces and attractions, one of them was, not 
orAj what^ but how you eat. You did eat so prettily, 
so irreproachably. I think that even Byron might 
have been reconciled, by observing you, to seeing 
women eat." 

" Poor, innocent, unconscious me ! " interrupted 
PhoBbe. " Why, what a spy have I had upon my 
actions ! 'Tis well that so attentive an observer was 
about to fall in love, and was, consequently, not so 
utterly quick-sighted. But, alas ! for my romantic 
expectations from your confessions ! All that has as 
yet been established by them — all that can be pro- 
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duced of mj graces and attractions — may be comprised, 
first, in my saying ' ta,' when you opened a gate for 
me ; secondly, in my patting up with the drumstick of 
a partridge without crying ; and, thirdly, my haring 
eaten the aforesaid drumstick decently, without taking 
the bone in my fingers, or otherwise discrediting my 
dear godmama's lessons in the nursery. Sweet child 
of my age, that I am ! or was ; for this is some years 
ago at present. But how did I grow up into your 
good graces, Ernest? Where are your hopes, and 
your fears, and your feelings? Nay," continued 
Phoebe, changing her playful tone for one more suited 
to the expression she perceived upon her husband's 
countenance, " go on, and I will be serious ; for we 
are approaching the time when my recollections may 
keep pace with yours, when we saw each other often ; 
and when, had you met me in your evening ride, I 
should have ti^en your handsomest horse for granted, 
and bestowed all my attention on his rider. Please to 
recollect, however, that I never thought of fidling in 
love with you tiU I saw how undeniably you were in 
love with me. I should never have dreamt of such a 
thing ! I am particular upon this point." 

" Comfort your feminine pride, love," said Ernest ; 
** there is no danger of my forgetting how highly you 
were distinguished by that maiden modesty and sim- 
plicity which renders it impossible that a woman's love 
should be obtained unsought. No, if it be any grati- 
fication to you, I am well pleased to allow that I loved 
you lofiff before I had any reason to believe I had a 
place in your affections." 

'' Perhaps not so long as you imagine," answered 
Phoebe, in the lowest key of her sweet voice ; " but 
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this belongs to my confessions, and to-night we are to 
have yours. But," added she, in her usual manner, 
" how and why did you go on loving me ? and when did 
you feel quite sure that you loved me as you never had 
loved, and never could love anybody else ? " 

** How and why I went on loving you 1 " repeated her 
husband, half smiling at Phoebe's original way of ez- 
I^ressing herself. '* As to the how I went on loving 
you ; it was increasingly, deeply, and, not only with 
more intensity, but with more passion than I believed 
was in my nature. And tohj^ did I go on loving you ? 
Because every fresh opportunity of seeing you afforded 
both new excitement of my affection and fresh reasons 
for indulging it. Cheerful and kind-hearted I had 
known you from the first ; admired, and yet not spoiled 
by admiration. But a closer acquaintance assured me 
of your possessing far higher qualities : you had good 
sense and good principles, considerable talents, and, 
above all, that genuine heart-felt piety which can alone 
guarantee the continuance of any virtue. It was not 
long before I felt all the influence you had gained, and 
were still gaining over me ; not long before I looked 
upon you as the being I hoped might be destined for 
my happiness. In short, I was very much in love, — 
' very far gone,' indeed, Phoebe. But still my heart 
was not entirely in your power ; and, in proportion as 
I longed to offer it to you unreservedly, to share with 
you my hopes, my fears, my feelings-— my whole exist- 
ence here and hereafter — so strong and so agonizing 
was the fear that " — Ernest paused. 

" You might not exactly suit me, I suppose," said 
Phoebe, archly. 

" No," answered Ernest, — with a slight reflection of 
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his wife*8 meaning smile on his own countenance, — 
" For this once you are mistaken, Phoebe ; I had not 
got quite so far as that. My heart was not entirely 
yielded to your power, — ^not from the fear of my not 
suiting f/oUf although your former rejections might 
well have excited such a doubt, — but from the fear 
that, notwithstanding all your charms, and all your 
virtues, and all your talents — ^you might not altogether 
suit me.** 

Now, during the greater part of the above conversa- 
tion, the wife had (as the reader will most probably 
have taken for granted) been sitting veiy dose and 
very kindly by her husband — her hand generally in 
his, and so an; but, on hearing his last words, she 
pushed her chair to a considerable distance, and, stand- 
ing up before him with a most comic look and gesture 
of defiance, she exclaimed — 

" Jnot altogether suit you ! Why ! you impertinent 
man ! Not altogether suit you ! I! WeU, if any- 
body had told me that you could have been so uncivil, 
I never should have believed it ! But now I see you 
are all alike — ^you men ! AU conceited, all exacting ; 
nothing good enough for you ! Nobody fit to hold the 
candle for you whilst you are searching for your supe- 
riority in broad daylight ! Oh, you impertinent man ! 
What can you have to confess next ?" 

" That, unless she will forgive my impertinence, I 
shall think my pretty wife more spoiled by all the ad- 
miration of all the admirers who never doubted she 
would suit them than I had supposed. But seriously, 
dearest," continued Ernest, endeavouring to regain 
possession of her uplifted hands, which she, however, 
planted closely m her sides, as she retreated a few steps 
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backward, " I was not correct in expressing a doubt 
that you, as I know you now — even with that pretty 
little pettishness of yours, and those dear ivory arms so 
gracefully and curiously * a-kimbo' — ^would not quite 
and altogether suit me. No, as soon as I knew you, 
even with all your foibles, (I will not flatter you, 
Phoebe,) I never could have had any fear but of your 
rejection— -of my not suiting you. But, at the time of 
which I was confessing, I did not yet know you, and 
was still uncertain how far you were in possession of 
all the qualities which were essential to constitute the 
wife I sought, and hoped to find in you ; and, in propor- 
idon as my imagined bliss was great, I dreaded disap- 
pointment." 

" In short," interrupted PhoBbe, smilingly, and again 
yielding her hands to her husband's keeping, ^' you did 
not feel sure that I was I ! Is not that what you mean, 
Ernest ? Not very elegantly expressed, perhaps ; but 
short, and to the purpose. But now, what was it that, 
^ with all my charms, and all my virtues, and all my 
talents,' — I am only quoting, you know — ^you were still 
uncertain of my possessing ? Was it a power, or a 
feeling, or an instinct ?" 

'^ Something that is at once power, feeling and in- 
stinct; and, to my prejudiced judgment, intimately 
connected with all the higher powers, feelings and 
instincts of our nature : perhaps, the most sensuous 
of our spiritual delights and faculties, as it is the 
most highly refined of our corporeal. Something, 
without which, I could have enjoyed no entire sym- 
pathy with any one, however excellent, however 
deserving of affection and esteem. And this some- 
thing, Phoebe ?— '' 
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" The perception and the love of music," answered 
the wife. " But, do you really mean to say that, if I 
had had the misfortune to have no feeling for music — 
no ear, as people call it — and had yet been possessed of 
every other amiable and desirable qualification, — and, 
probably, with a much sweeter temper than musical 
people usually have — do you actually mean to say that 
you could not have loved me as a wife, and never would 
have had me ? " 

" I do," replied Ernest. " Little as I should pretend 
to justify this to persons in general, it is the truth. 
Your other talents I might have admired ; your virtues 
I might have honoured : but, if I must have despaired 
of finding in you the power of responding to some of 
the strongest emotions of my being, how could I have 
linked my fate to yours ? how expose myself to the 
tma/voidMe infidelity of feeling with others more 
keenly, more thrillingly^ than with my own wife ! 
What a temptation such a possibility would be to a 
young man passionately fond of music, and living in 
society as I was — you, as a woman, can but imperfectly 
appreciate. But, supposing that I could not justify 
this, my prejudice, to others, — yours at least, Phoebe^ 
will keep mine in countenance. Now, honestly ; could 
you have given yourself to the best man in the world, 
if he had sung false, and been insensible to the soul in 
an adagio of Beethoven ? When, enjoying the luxury 
of listening to fine music in the company of the person 
dearest to you, could you have borne the feeling that 
your husband was incapable of giving you back the 
smile that your delight would naturally turn and seek 
on his countenance, in order to complete your own ? 
Oh Phoebe ! to look for this, and to behold a yawn ! 
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Coi;ld you have married to expose yourself to such 
continual disappointment ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " cried Phoebe. " No, honestly, 
I would rather have plighted my troth to a grand 
upright piano, and settled with it in the country to my 
dying day. But then, you know, I never pretended 
to be reasonable." 

" Not J, in many respects," replied her husband : 
'^ but in this I was not so unreasonable. In demanding, 
dearest, that you should have this magnetic attraction, 
it was not so much the teve of music, abstractedly 
considered, that I felt necessary to my happiness — it 
was those thousand delicate, but, at the same time, 
powerful feelings — that capacity of entering into the 
being, and shades of being of another — ^those more 
refined perceptions of the spiritual world in and around 
us — and, above all, that intense and devoted affection, 
which, if not always to be found in connection with 
this faculty, I have never yet recognized in persons 
who were destitute of it. No, believe me, dearest 
Phoebe, it was not unreasonable that my soul, conscious 
of its own necessities, should seek what alone could 
satisfy them. I had endeavoured to acquire that most 
difficult attainment of self-knowledge, and I knew, by 
long experience, how infinitely preferable would be 
to me an entire solitude to the constant companionship 
of a being who could not sympathise with all my 
feelings. I dared not deceive myself; the sunshine of 
your own sweet cheerfulness, in \vhich my heart 
generally felt brightened and consoled — could not be 
invariably powerful to dispel the clouds of constitu- 
tional melancholy and morbid benevolence which, &om 
childhood, have so often gathered round me. My own 
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sufferings, indeed, it might easily have dispersed or 
soothed ; but the sufferings of others — ^the load of sin 
and sorrow beyond our immediate circle, which presses 
reproachfully on our own greatest bliss — the frequent 
view of aggravated cases of individual wretchedness in 
all this agonizing mass of misery — of misery we cannot 
help— of wretchedness we cannot alter or alleviate. 
Oh Phoebe, to witness and to think of this, and yet lie 
still beneath the Almighty hand, which, when human 
powerlessness vainly pants to rush forward and to save, 
can wait so mysteriously to be gracious ! All this, 
dearest, and the dark hour this trial of faith so 
often brings me, was not to be smiled aw&y ; even ^ottr 
smiles of hope and innocence I felt must sometimes 
fail. No, lovely, ingenuous, charming and kind-hearted 
as I saw you, I felt that my wife must be something 
more, — ^that she must be capable of that deeper feeling 
which would enable her to understand, and allow for 
my drearier moments, if not entirely to share them." 

" Dear Ernest ! " whispered Phoebe, — ^timidly hiding 
her face upon her husband's shoulder — " you almost 
make me tremble when you talk of all your wife should 
be to you ! Oh ! if in the hour of trial I should fail 
you ! If this giddy spirit, of which I am not always 
mistress, should intrude on your more serious moments 
without the power of cheering them, — if you, who are 
my all and everything, should find but a poor, un- 
totisfying portion of what you fancied me possessed 
of ! And, alas ! where are the qualities that you may 
one day ask for ? What have I but a woman's weakness 
and a woman's love to bring when more is needed ? " 

" Have no fear, my own dearest ! " replied Ernest, 
as, with tone and touch of tenderest encouragement, 
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he raised her drooping head ; " have no fear, my 
Phoebe ; for I have none. Preserve to me only your 
woman's love, and, in the hour of trial, your woman's 
weakness shall be more than strength. I have no 
fear that you will ever fail me. The sources of deep 
feeling are vdthin you, purer than if mixed with the 
troubled waters of every-day emotions and excitement. 
When the world is dark and desert round me, and my 
spirit sinks and faints amidst trouble and temptation — 
the well-spring of love and sympathy from your heart, 
in all its freshness, will be mine, and my soul shall 
drink and be refreshed. But smile till then, my 
sweetest," continued Ernest: "we are growing too 
serious, and my confessions are not yet ended. We 
wiU return to my fears and our music, — shall we ?" 

" Tes," said Phoebe, making an effort to recover 
her composure. " But how was it so long before you 
discovered whether I did, or did not love music ? I 
never play and sing in company, if I can possibly 
avoid it ; but we had been to church together, and, 
unless I have a cold, I always sing in church ; and, of 
course, if you were at all in love, you were in duty 
bound to listen, and might have found out whether I 
sung false or no." 

" And I can assure you that I did listen, even more 
than in duty bound ; but you happened to have a cold, 
and did not sing, so that my listening was naturally 
if no avail. Then, as you say, you never play and 
sing in company if you can possibly avoid it; and, 
feeling how great a stake I had set on the result of 
my observations in this respect, I rather nervously 
shunned than sought an opportunity of ascertaining 
how you listened to others — a crit<nion often more 
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decisive than personal performance. Thus, then, I still 
remained in doubt concerning a point that was to 
decide all the future happiness of my life ; and a most 
fearful and exciting doubt it was. For there are two 
principal classes into which young ladies who do not 
play and sing in company may be divided — those who 
have so little ear and talent, that all the best masters 
and constant practice can do, is insufficient to produce 
any tolerable proficiency ; and others, whose exquisite 
perceptions of harmony make them dissatisfied with 
what falls so short in their own performance of the 
music in their soul ; or whose unconquerable timidity, 
which often accompanies superior musical ability, 
renders them incapable of commanding their nerves 
and voices before others. Oh Phoebe ! how often did 
my heart feel that you mtMt belong to this latter 
class ; but yet, I was not certain, and I trembled to 
ascertain the fact. But surely, dearest, I need not 
now relate the history of that blessed evening when it 
was decided ; it must live in your memory as vividly as 
it does in mine." 

" It does, it does," said Phoebe ; " but go on, not- 
withstanding : let us live it over again now, that it may 
never fade from our remembrance, but make us young 
once more whenever age comes near us. But we will 
remember it together, love, — and, I think J will begin. 
There had been a large party staying at my father's, 
young and old ; but the elder visitors had departed, 
and the younger, who were left, naturally expected I 
should join in, and contribute to their amusement. 
The evening in question, I would much rather have 
been alone ; but, my dear godmamma being absent, I 
was obliged to do the honours. I don't know if, ever 
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in my life, I had been so out of cheerfulness as I was 
that evening ; or so very near being something senti- 
mental. Even allowing for any feeling for you, that 
night, I don't yet quite understand how this was." 

" You had sprained your ancle," dearest, answered 
her husband ; " and the effort of bearing pain in the 
presence of others is both depressing and elevating : 
the soul has higher thoughts, but the spirits have less 
elasticity to meet them." 

" It must have been so indeed ; and, this same 
evening, I had been tolerably successful in my little 
essay of fortitude ; so much so, that no one fancied 
how much I was suffering ; and, dancing having been 
p'toposed, I was requested to be musician. Of course, 
I could not refuse ; but Oh ! how I longed for my own 
room, and liberty to have a good cry there ; for never 
had I felt less inclined to play quadrilles and country 
dances in my life. Now Ernest !" 

" You are soon tired, love," replied her husband. 
But this part of the story does properly belong to me. 
If you had never been less inclined to play country 
dances, never had I been less inclined to hear them 
than from you. Association is so strong ; and, how- 
ever erroneously, players of dance-music had been 
early associated in my mind with persons who could 
play nothing else. My mother had had certain old 
maiden cousins who thumped jigs and hornpipes till 
it almost made one's hair stand on end, and well 
deserved my uncle's appellation of ' tum-^te-tums^^ by 
which he distinguished dance-players in general. I 
have, indeed, since learnt, that playing dances well is 
one of the most difficult branches of the art ; but it 
was one of the last I connected with the music I 
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desired the woman of my choice should excel in. And 
to play nothing else !— and hitherto jou Jutd played 
nothing else ! — it was with a kind of desperation that 
I saw you led to the piano, and resolved to stay and 
listen." 

"It was hardly fair to hide yourself as you did, 
though," interrupted Phoebe. " I ought not to have 
forgiven that." 

" Circumstances hid me. You remember that you 
would have the candles removed from the room in which 
the piano stood : the dance was to be on the lawn by 
moonlight, and the lamps burning in the saloon, — ^the 
windows of which were open. I was already in the 
music-room when you came in, and it was not my fault 
that the only arm-chair suitable was in a comer, and 
that you were in the moonlight and I was in the dark." 

"And that you had a screen partly before you," in- 
terrupted PhoBbe, archly. " Well, I have nothing to 
say against these circumstances ; only they were r&- 
marJccAh/ convenient. So, go on." 

" You sat down to the piano, but did not touch it. 
Your cavalier, I was happy to see, departed at your 
bidding, and joined the party on the lawn, with the 
commission to return and tell you when all were ready. 
But he did not return. With the sudden fickleness of 
youth and idleness, a stroll had been preferred to 
dancing, and, in the ardour of a change of plan, your 
patient waiting at the instrument was forgotten." 

" It was my fault," said Phoebe, " for not * striking 
up,' as all tum-te-tums should do, if a dance is to have 
any animation in it ; but the effort was so great that I 
was thankful to defer it. But, now, what was going on 
in the comer of your heart, as you sat in the comer 
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of the room, under the careful hiding of indulgent 
circumstances.'' 

" My heart denies all goings on in a comer, Phoebe ; 
for its most spacious chambers were open to all the 
future might pour into it. And oh ! the throng of hopes 
and fears that passed as jou sat silent at the insinni- 
ment, and that made every moment you continued so 
both a respite and a torture. As I was placed, I could 
see you distinctly, although, without turning round, 
you could not have seen me. I had never beheld you 
so serious before— so unlike a person who was to play 
country dances ; but still you played nothing else, and 
my fears whispered that, had the soul of music been 
within you, you could not have remained so long alone 
in the inspiring moonlight without speaking to the 
instrument that seemed to invite your touch. It hap- 
pened that, a very few weeks beforer, I had heard 
Beethoven's MdeUo for the first time. It had made a 
strong impression on me ; so strong, that I had seemed 
to live in its lovely music ever since. Especially, that 
first simple and soul-ful air of Florestan had been 
continually haunting me, as if to accompany every 
passionate feeling of my heart ; and, as I sat in silence 
and suspense, the wish that you could feel its love- 
liness as I did, — ^that such music could become part 
of your very existence as it was of mine, — ^increased 
almost to mania ; while the doubt that you tni^ht have 
no sympathy with it, but have laughed and talked 
instead of listening, seemed little better than despair. 
If she should have no soul for this ! I inwardly ex- 
claimed, and, at the same moment, thought to recall 
the air, as I had done hundreds of times since I had 
heard it. But, by one of those singular accidents to 
which human memory is liablo^ tVvb -^WR^t <il ^sftRsSiissssi^ 
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it was gone, even, as it appeared, with the excess of the 
desire to do so. But, who shall explain the mysterious 
sympathies existing between those who love music 
and each other ? — ^that, precisely at the moment when 
this air, till then, part and parcel of myself, had 
vanished from my possession, it should be immediately 
transferred to yours ! Yes, at last your hand sought 
and touched the keys, and, after one glance at the 
window to see that none were near— even as the 
last loud laugh from the mirthful company without 
sounded faintly in the distance — & sweet, plaintive 
prelude, rose beneath your fingers ; played, not as if 
you had merely heard or learnt it, but, as if it flowed 
from your inmost soul as its author — ^played so that 
each note sang beneath your fingers. Oh ! bliss un- 
utterable ! It was the very music that I sought, and 
from the very being that my whole spirit yearned to 
find!" 

There was a moment's pause — a look exchanged, as 
if here the tale might equally belong to both; but 
PhcBbe's quivering lips remaining sHent, her husband 
still proceeded : — 

" "With the symphony, the air and words came back 
to me, — I listened breathlessly to hear your voice ; 
but, instead of singing as I hoped, you sighed ; — the 
first time I ever heard you sigh, dear Phoebe, — if 
indeed you ever sighed before, — and, as the symphony 
was ended, I heard you say, sadly and tremulously, as 
it appeared to me, * 'Tis too low for me, I will not 
spoil it, — 'tis a man*s song.' And then you played the 
symphony once more." 

"And then," whispered Phoebe, "came your full 
jmpressive voice, — I knew not how, or whence, — and 
with my music aad my wishes. And what 
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really was extraordinary, — at the time, this did 
not appear extraordinary at all ! I was so absorbed 
in the exquisite delight of having my performance 
thus completed, that the means of its completion 
scarcely attracted my attention. Tour voice came 
to my music as part of it — as a part of myself, — and, 
when our strain was concluded, and I knew tliat you 
were near me " Phoebe paused. 

" And felt that the whole harmony of my future life 
depended on your accompanying me," — said Ernest. 

" I did not condemn you to sing for ever by your- 
self," interrupted Phoebe, blushing deeply ; but still — 
with her natural aversion to the indulgence of her 
stronger feelings, — endeavouring to laugh away the 
emotion connected with the remembrance of these 
exciting moments. "I was only too condescending 
to a man who had ever fancied I might not exactly 
suit him. And yet," she pursued with greater ten- 
derness, — " now that your arm and your affection are 
around me, even more kindly and more fondly than at 
that moment ; I do not regret, giddy creature as I 
am, that for once, and for ever, my heart should have 
been in earnest. 

If any reader should object to .my heroine's con- 
cluding with what she intended for a pun, he must 
remember she had been listening to Shakspeare. As 
to any other defects in the above confidential com- 
munication between man and wife, the author must 
of course, accept the penalties with the privileges of 
becoming their witness and reccQ'der, and bear any 
blame attached to them. She does this, however, with 
the conscientious belief that they contain nothing that 
the most scrupulous parent could reaaoiaA^bl^ ^^r^^k:^^^ 
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from the most carefully educated child ; and that, — 
although the scenes and sentiments of her little volume 
are destitute of the usual exciting attractions of more 
artistic, or more impassioned works of fiction, — they 
are the better calculated to promote that deep sense of 
christian responsibility, under all circtimstcmces, and 
that genuine purity of feeling which must constitute 
the chief elements of virtuous enjoyment, in every 
condition — ^as forming the only rational foundation for 
enduring happiness— whether in married, or in single 
life— in this world, or the next. 
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E. Sabgbitf. Beprinted from the First Series of the Family 
Economist, with additions. Price Is. cloth. 

CoBTBirrs : What do we wish onr Boys to be P — ^What are they fit 
for, Intellectoally, Morally, Physically P — ^Keeping Boys at 
Home— Choice of a Business — ^Betail Businesses, and Busi- 
nesses requiring Caj^ital — Apprenticealup Premiums — ^Will 
he be able to set up m the Business ? — Iradesmen's Assist- 
ants, Salaries, Condition, Prospects — ^Dull Boys and Gheniuses 
— UttsldUed Labour— Further Considerations on the Choice 
of a Trade— Compulsory Drinldng Customs — Qualifications 
of a Master — Out-door Apprenticeships, ftc., ftc. 



Bods and Blossoms, and Stories for Summer Days 

and Winter Nights. 

The Coral Necklace. By Charlotte O'Brien. 

The Children's Visit to the Water-FowL 

The Lost Letter. By Mrs. Bunbury. 

Walter and ICary. By Mrs Clay. 

Lady Eva : or Bich and Poor. By Charlotte O'Brien. 

The Cottager's Chrislanas. By Charlotte O'Brien. 

The above Six Stories in Two Neat Pachets, Price 6d. each. 
Or One Volume, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price One Shilling. 

More Haste Less Speed. By Mrs. Sargent. 

The Story of a Hyacinth. By Charlotte O'Brien. 
Primrose Gftthering- By Cliarlotte O'Brien. 
The above Three Stories in a Neat Packet Price Qd. or 2d. Each. 

The ttoeen of the May. By Charlotte O'Brien. 

OvviCB or SHB FAMILY ECONOMIST, 33, Paternoster Bow 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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I gBgyiTY, STOBlBfl FOB YQITyja CTTTLPBTiy, 

With Kaoj Engravings. 



FIB8T VOliUMlS. 
ThaStoiy.afaDKi^. ByG. B. Sargent. 
BoTer and Ida ttiends . Bj G. E. Sargent. 
Little Prank. Bj Mrs. Oeldart. 

TI19 Littlf lortiMie SeAke^rs. ^y Mr^ Ifogtidgcj^ (Old Hmnpbrey) 
Tlu Blackbeny Qathoribig. . c . 

8SOOJSD TOIiUMB. 

The Fir TVee's Story. A Cbriatmas Story fVom the Qerman. 
A ChUd's Search for 7aixu«f By Mrs. Oeldart. 
The Fiahez^oen's Children. By Mrs. GeldaM. 
Little Fsepy. By G. E, Sargont. 
Bahliits and Fsewits. By Mrs! Gel4«rt. 

AUoe and her Bird. By tlie Author of " Hxnne at the Haven." 

Little Charley. By Mrs. Sargent. 

A Doll's 8taty. By Hrs. Geldart. 

The FaithfkU Dog. By the Author of « Home at the Haven.** 

Spring and Swnmer. By Mrs. Sargent. 

FO.UBTH VpiiUME. 
The Hero without Couage. By Mrs. Geldar£. 
The Children's Visit to the Seau By H^. G^dart. 
Buy Bees. By the Author of '* Aome at tfie Haven." 
Hew Assent ot Mont Blaic. By Mr Mogridge. 
Mnsh Ado ahont H tthing. By Mrs. Gelcbrt. 

FIFTH VOIiU^ppL 
Enslishy. 1^ G. E. Sargeqt. 
Twelfth Night. By Mrs. Sargent. 
DonJOd, the Shetland Pony. By Charlotte 0!Briei|. 
Briery Wood. By Mr. Mogridge. (Old Hulnphrej.) 
Bottncnps and Daisies. By Charlotte O'Brien. 

SIXTH VOIiUMS. 
A Visit to Qoeen Victoria. By Cluf Ibtte O'Brien. 
Eatey*s Voyage. By Mrs. Clay. 
How to Catch a Bntterfly. By Mrs. Sargent. 
Ssndv. 3yMrs. Sargent. 
Ounam Johnny and his Indian Vnrss. By Charlotte CBrien. 

SEVENTH VOLUME. 
The Happy Orchard. By Mrs. Clav. 
Tommv aidhis Baby Brother. By Charlotte CBrienr 
The Christmas Part?. By Charlotte O'Brien. 
Parrots and Nightiiigalss. By Charlotte O'Briem. 
Light Wiuff ad Bright-Eye ByG. E. Sargent. 
Tottie May. By Mrs. Clay. 

PRICE SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME, OR SINGLY Id. 



Officb ov thx FAMILY ECONOMIST, 32, Paternoster Bow. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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elehehtaby catechisms 

BY 

TEE XDIT0B8 OF THE «FA]IILT ECOHOHm." 



The inperioT clianotar and exoeeffingfy knr price of these 
Cateohisms will recommend them to aU who are interested 
in the Education of the poor. They are also admirably 
adapted for Slementary Classes in Superior Schools, and 
for the purposes of Home Instruction and Self-Improre- 
ment. Bach Catechism contains 64 pages, strong^ stitched 
in seat ttiif Cover. 

HI8T0BY OF SNGLAND. Tenih JBdiHon, ed. 

BAHITATIOS', THE MEAKS OF HEALTH. 
Fifth EiUtion.9A* 

COTTAGE GABDEinif a. I\ffh JBdUhn. ed* 

OEOGBAFHT, FIBST LESSONS. Twelfth Ik^Hon, 6d. 

ENGLISH GBAMI£AB. FifOkSdiHon. Hdi^ 

COTTAGE FABMING. F^Edaion,ed* 

DOMESTIC ECONOMT. Beeond SdUion.8d. 

BBITISH EMFIBE. limrih XdiHon, 6d^ 

MANUAL OF PHYSICAL GEOGBAFHY. 
21drd EdUion, 8d. 

Those marked* may at present be had at 4d. eachfbut will 
be re-printed on larger and "better paper, and sold at6d. 

A Idberal Allowance to Schools. 



Omoi 01 TBM FAMILY ECONOMIST, 32, Paternoster Bow. 
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BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE. 



M 



STOBIES 

TOB 

SUIOIEB DATS AND WINTER NIGHTS, 

PBICE THBEEPENCE EACH. 

These-well written and beautifdl Stories for Tonng People will 
be found equally interesting to readers of older growth. They 
are lirely, instruotiTe, ana moral; adapted to entertain and 
improTfr— to inform the mind and educate the heart. Each 
Story is illustrated with well-executed En^avings. They are 
among the best and cheapest books for xoung People pub- 
lished. 



The Sea-Eings. 

Madelaine Tube and her Blind 

Brother. 
The Tonng Emignrants. 
The Boy and the Book. 
Oscar; a Tale of Norway. 
The Crusaders. 
The Ship and the Island. 
The Fairy-Craft of Nature. 
The Widow's Son. 
The Children and the Sage. 
Halcyon Days. 
Lonis Duval ; a* Sory of the 

French Berolution. 
The Foundling of the Wreck. 
In School and Out of SchouL 
The 7oung Artist. 
The Prophot and the Lost City. 

These Stories may he had separately, price Zd. each^ or in 8 
Vols, Is. each, or 4 Double Voh., 2s. each. 



Home at the Haren. 
The Seeker and the Finder. 
The Poacher and his Family. 
The King and the Bondmen. 
The Rewards of Industry. 
The Vacant Throne and its 

Claimants. 
Rising and Thriving. 
The Self-Helpers. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for Children. 
The Story of Wellington. 
The Sisters. 
The Story of UofEfit. 
Alfred tho Great. 
Anna Webster. 
Round the World. 
The Irish Emigrants. 



jTitjst &rcm. 



Carl Thorn's Revenge. 
Ally's Birth Day. 
Right is Bight, Fart First. 
Right is Right, Part Second. 
William Tell, the Hero of 

Switzerland : a Poem. 
Wishing and Working. 



Elm Villa. 

Lost ani Found. 

Little Tim and his Friend 

the Cobbler. 
Story of Poter Lawley. 
My Young Masters. 
David .A r en. 



The above may he had in Two Volumes, or Elegant Boxes, 
price Is. each, — or seperately, 2d. each. 

Office of the FAMILY ECONOMIST, 32, Paternoster Row. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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